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Gale NNOVATIVE SPIRIT 


For the past twelve months I have had the good fortune to work closely with the 
senior management of Traders. They are a highly competent, energetic and inno- 
vative team which will, I believe, continue to lead Traders forward as a strong, 
beneficial force in the business life of Canada. 

Shortly after Acres acquired its equity in Traders Group Limited, an in-depth 
study of Traders was made. A team reported on the use being made of the 
resources and talent in Traders and recommended future courses of action. I am sure 
that some of the conclusions will be of interest to you. 

The future relationship of Acres and Traders was seen this way: 


¢ 


*....that a spirit of healthy cooperation will develop and that benefits, 
which would not otherwise be obtainable, will accrue to all companies... 
It is, however, vital that Traders maintain an identity which is separate from 
those of all other companies of the (Acres) group. . . .Traders relies heavily 
on the support of lending institutions. Its stature must continue to be 
enhanced as a well-managed and soundly-run finance company... .The aim 
is to help build Traders, in both size and profitability, while preserving and 
enhancing its independence in the eyes of the investor and lender.” 


We believe that your company’s potential can be best realized when “Traders 
renews its emphasis on the finance business and gradually liquidates a good portion 
of the non-finance undertakings into which it has diversified”. 

The analysis made of Traders non-finance interests suggests that “diversification 
has increased the exposure of finance companies to profit fluctuation rather than the 
reverse. The finance business is in itself a diversified business. The objective, therefore, 
is to regroup Traders people and receivables in a manner better oriented to the growth 
segments of prevailing credit markets’’. 

The recommendations contained in the Acres study have been endorsed by the 
boards of directors of both Acres and Traders, and the management has already put 
some into effect. Looking ahead, I think it should be understood and accepted that 
some aspects of Traders resources will undergo change in the interest of more 
productive use. Traders is part of an industry which may have lost some of the 
innovative spirit which characterized its early history. Traders will encourage this 
spirit in its people and activities. 

The future of Traders will be built on its considerable progress over the last five 
years. From that foundation we can build together for continued success and ensure 
Traders services excel in the lending and credit fields. 


C. Norman Simpson, P.ENG., LL.D., 


CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD, TRADERS GROUP LIMITED. 
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As your new President, I welcome the opportunity to outline some favorable 
developments since taking office. I am confident they will contribute to 
giving Traders Group Limited fresh vigor and thrust over the long term. 

Earnings available for common shares for the year ended December 31, 1970 
were $4,566,883 or $1.03 per share, compared with an adjusted 1969 earnings 
of $5,415,620 or $1.22 per common share. These results were announced on 
February 23, 1971, in a preliminary statement to shareholders. The reference 
to the “adjusted 1969 earnings” will be explained further on in this report. 

In cooperation with government policies directed at curbing inflationary 
forces in the economy, Traders Group Limited undertook no significant 
growth during the first half of 1970 in its lending and credit portfolios. As 
a result, while consolidated assets at the end of 1970 were a near-record high 
of $576,115,966, they were only modestly higher than the 1969 year-end 
figure of $572,281,621. 

It became more evident in 1970 that the strength of the Traders organiza- 
tion rests increasingly with its traditional role as a specialized financial insti- 
tution and that it is this role which should be emphasized in the future. While 
the company diversified in the 1960s into some non-financial fields, it is the 
company’s lending and credit portfolios which have continued to provide the 
prirnary and steady contribution to consolidated net profits. 


FINANCE GROUP PROFITS 


It is gratifying to report that the Finance Group produced an outstanding 
performance in 1970 witha net profit of $6,252,521, compared with $4,933,887 
in 1969. Details of the finance portfolios are covered in the Operations 
Review section of the Annual Report. The profit improvement in the 
Finance Group is consistent with the favorable performance trend by the 
individual finance portfolios since 1966. 


FINANCIAL COMMUNITY RELATIONS 


One of my chief tasks, in association with the other members of the manage- 
ment team, has been to strengthen and broaden the company’s relationships 
not only with short and long term lenders who have been associated with us 
for many years, but among those who have had little, if any, contact with the 
company in the past. The company now enjoys credit lines with five banks 
in the United States, compared with three a year ago and none two and a 
half years ago. In the past year, credit line relationships with Canadian banks 
increased from six to eight. 

On February 15, 1971 we issued $25 million of 20-year 9% Collateral 
Trust Notes due February 15, 1991. It was the largest Collateral Trust Note 
issue the company has ever placed and was well received. 


DIVERSIFICATION POLICY 


In his introduction to this report, Mr. C. Norman Simpson, Chairman of 
the Board drew attention to Traders history of diversification outside the 


finance field and the fluctuations such diversification has had from time to 
time on the year-to-year profitability of the company. 

Consequently, the decision has been made to concentrate on developing 
Traders primarily as a financial institution and to reduce its non-finance 
assets. 

Consistent with this policy and the opportunities foreseen in the Canadian 
credit markets, we completed negotiations on January 5, 1971 for an exchange 
of 1,519,943 common shares and $180,000 in debentures of Cadillac Develop- 
ment Corporation Limited for 742,842 common shares of Guaranty Trust 
Company of Canada which had been held by Acres Limited since April, 
1970. This transaction increased Traders holdings from 18°, to 38% in 
Guaranty Trust, one of Canada’s oldest and largest trust companies. The 
exchange also gave Traders an extraordinary gain of $8.4 million, which will 
be reflected in the 1971 results. 

We believe the expansion of Traders investment in Guaranty Trust should 
be mutually beneficial in the years ahead. In 1968, Guaranty Trust became 
the first trust company in Canada to enter the personal loan field. Several 
major trust companies have recently announced similar plans. 

In 1970, Traders substantially reduced its realty and mortgage portfolios 
and effected further sales of its foreclosed properties. It is the intention to 
restrict future activities in the real estate field to modest investments in high- 
return land development financing opportunities in major metropolitan 
centres in Canada. 


INSURANCE GROUP 

As reported earlier to shareholders, the Insurance Group experienced a loss 
on 1970 underwriting. It was caused chiefly by a large proportion of high 
risk auto insurance policies and adverse underwriting experience. 

The loss was taken into consolidated earnings on a deferred income tax 
basis, the accounting procedure followed by Traders for its other subsidiaries. 
The after tax loss was $853,467. 

Steps to improve the Insurance Group’s underwriting experience and 
increase the control of its administrative procedures by the parent company 
were undertaken in January this year. Mr. W. F. Spry, Chairman of the 
Board of Directors, Canadian General Insurance Company, was appointed 
President, replacing Mr. R. J. Craddock who had resigned. Mr. Andrew 
Sarlos, Vice President and Secretary-Treasurer, Acres Limited, and a Director 
of the insurance companies, was appointed Chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Insurance Companies’ Boards of Directors. Mr.J.R. Massingham, 
formerly Vice President and Treasurer, was appointed Executive Vice 
President and Chief Operating Officer. 


FRANKEL GROUP 
The Frankel Group has been successful in overcoming problems which 
developed in its Formwork Division on contracts taken in late 1968 and in 
1969. However, these problems had the effect of partially offsetting the 
satisfactory profit performance of the Steel Fabricating Division which, in 
1970, achieved an 11% increase in profit over 1969. 

The Formwork Division is now operating at a satisfactory profit level. 


CONTROL OF TRADERS 

On February 6, 1970 control of Traders Group Limited changed with the pur- 
chase by Acres Limited of the major block of the voting stock of Canadian Gen- 
eral Securities Limited previously held by the Estate of the late A. E. Naylor 
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(President of the company from 1944-60). On March 10, 1970, Acres completed 
the purchase of additional shares in the company through a tender offer, raising 
its holdings in Traders Group Limited to 50°% of the common stock, including 
919% of the Class B voting shares. Full disclosure of the offer was made at that 
time which precludes the need for further elaboration in this report. 

We were pleased to welcome Mr. Gordon R. Sharwood to the Traders 
organization, as a consequence of our association with Acres Limited. Prior 
to joining Acres Limited in March, 1970 as a financial consultant, he had had 
a distinguished career with one of Canada’s leading chartered banks. Mr. 
Sharwood headed the Acres task force to make an in-depth study of Traders 
financial and management resources. The subsequent report, completed in 
early summer of last year, provided Traders with a valuable fresh perspective 
of its potential. 

The report confirmed that Traders was a strong company; that it had 
management depth comparable with other well-managed companies in the 
industry and this should be made better known to investors. 


In the marketing area, recommendations were made for the development 
of a portfolio in the leasing field and a reassessment of the company’s market- 
ing approach in the lending and credit fields. 

It was also recommended that the company should develop stronger 
relationships with all sectors of the financial community in both Canada and 
the United States. 

Iam pleased to inform you that action with respect to all these key recom- 
mendations has been completed or is going forward. 


MANAGEMENT CHANGES 


On October 16, 1970 I was honored to be elected President and Chief 
Executive Officer by your Board of Directors. My election followed the 
decision of Mr. Ross M. Willmott to retire after 10 years as President and 
35 years of distinguished service with the company. He will be remembered 
for his leadership qualities during the difficult monetary climate in Canada 
since 1965 and for the dignity and integrity that he brought to his position. 


The senior management has been restructured to provide officers who are 
specialists in financial, administrative and operating areas. 

Mr. Gordon R. Sharwood was appointed Chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee of Traders Board and, effective February, 1971, Vice Chairman of the 
Board of Directors of Guaranty Trust Company of Canada. He is presently 
located at Guaranty Trust where he is working closely with Mr. Allan B. 
Ramsay, President, in assessing the future needs of the trust company. 

Appointed Senior Vice Presidents were Mr. E. W. Flanagan, President 
of Trans Canada Credit Corporation Limited and formerly a Vice President 
of Traders Group Limited, and Mr. A. V. Steele, formerly Vice President in 
charge of the company’s largest credit portfolio, the Consumer Financing 
Division. Both have had many years’ experience in finance company 
operations. 

Mr. Steele and Mr. Flanagan will share responsibility for the finance 
portfolios and, at the same time, will assume new corporate responsibilities. 

Mr. J. D. Derbyshire, formerly Assistant Vice President, Western Zone, 
was appointed Vice President in charge of the Personal Loan Division. 

Iam pleased to welcome to the Traders management team three executives 
who bring to the company extensive experience and well-earned reputations 
in their respective fields. 

Mr. Lloyd C. Wright, C.A., joined the company as Senior Vice President, 


Administration in May, 1970 to manage the administrative areas. Mr. 
Wright held a similar position with Canadian Bechtel Limited, Montreal, 
with whom he had been associated for the past 20 years. 

Mr. H. Noel Crawford, immediately prior to joining Acres Limited in 
March, 1970 was President of Greyhound Leasing & Financial of Canada 
Ltd. and Senior Vice President of its U.S. parent Greyhound Leasing and 
Financial Corporation. He was actively engaged in the Acres study of Traders 
and in December, 1970 was appointed a Senior Vice President of Traders 
Group Limited. 

Mr. G. Clark Brain was appointed in February, 1971 as Senior Vice 
President, Finance. He has had many years’ experience in the financial and 
credit fields and prior to joining Traders was Vice President and Treasurer of 
Chrysler Financial Corporation, Detroit, and its United States and Canadian 
subsidiaries. He is a native of Windsor, Ontario. 

Mr. D. W. Naylor, Executive Vice President of the company and a Director 
since 1957, recently resigned his positions with the various companies in the 
group. Concluding over 17 years, which spanned most phases of the com- 
pany’s diversified lending activities and latterly heading its real estate operations 
and investments, Mr. Naylor plans to enter private business practice. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


Major changes took place in 1970 in the size and make-up of your Board of 
Directors. In March, 1970 the Board was increased from 12 to 16 members 
to provide the company with a broader representation of business experience 
from both within and outside the organization. 

Since our last Annual Report, the Board regretfully accepted the resignations 
of Messrs. W. W. Evans, C.A., H. R. Jackman, Q.C., LL.B., D. W. Naylor 
and R. M. Willmott, who had served the Board with dedication for many 
years. Mr. Evans served the company for 21 years in a senior executive capac- 
ity and took a leading and influential role in the affairs of the sales financing 
industry. We were also saddened by the death on March 30, 1970 of J. Wilson 
Berry, Chairman of the Board, Guaranty Trust Company of Canada. 

We were pleased to welcome to the Board during the past year Messrs. S. C. 
Cooper, H. N. Crawford, E. W. Flanagan, R. O. Hedlin, G. C. MacDonald, 
A.B. Ramsay, W.S. Robertson, Q.C., H. C. Rynard, P.Eng., G. R. Sharwood, 
R. L. Sheard and A. V. Steele. 


OUTLOOK FOR 1971 


For the first time since 1966 substantial funds for growth should be available 
to the company. It is anticipated that conditions in the Canadian economy 
will improve sufficiently in 1971 so that Traders can take full advantage. 

I would particularly like to take this opportunity to express my gratitude 
to the members of the Board, to our employees and to our long-established 
associates in the investment community for the understanding and support 
they have unhesitatingly extended to me since becoming President. 
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Consolidated Statement of Profit and Loss 


FOR THE YEAR ENDED December 31, 1970 
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Gross income from operations 
Investment income . 
Profit on sale of securities 


Direct operating charges (Note) 
General and administrative expenses 5 
Depreciation and amortization of fixed assets . 


Profit before income taxes and minority interest 


Income taxes: 
Current . 


Deferred . 


Profit before minority interest . ‘ 
Minority interest in net profits of subsidiaries . 
Consolidated net profit for year 


Note: 
Direct operating charges— 
Interest paid by the company on— 
Collateral trust notes—bank loans . 
—short term . 
—medium term 
—long term 


Debentures 


Mortgage interest 

Other interest a 

Cost of acquisition of borrowed money 
including gains and losses on purchases, 
redemptions and foreign exchange . 


Cost of sales—land development and Frankel . 


Insurance claims 

Credit losses ~ 

Other direct charges, including 
commissions and registration 


1970 1969 
$116,531,367 $107,501,774 
2,919,203 2,840,713 
56,862 146,055 
119,507,432 110,488,542 
81,664,379 73,164,350 
24,980,519 23,048,575 
1,341,618 1,427,990 


107,986, 516 


97,040,915 


11,520,916 12,847,027 
6,662,290 5,871,620 
(889,030) 446,017 
5,773,260 6,317,637 
5747,056 6,529,990 
(10,223) 99,765 

$ 5,757,879 $ 6,430,225 
$ 3,075,497 $ 4,774,481 
5,860,422 4,680,138 
1,755,957 42,430 
13,286,748 12,309,780 
23,978,624 21,806,829 
2,706,600 2,849,473 
26,685,224 24,656,302 
247,340 178,396 
1,025,183 771,240 
(383,925) (83,049) 
27,573,822 25,522,889 
18,428,302 16,344,567 
22,085,722, 18,073,914 
5,502,311 5,076,694 
7,974,222 8,146,286 


$ 81,664,379 


$ 73,164,350 


ANDES WU BSIDIARY COMPANIES 


Consolidated Statement of Surplus 


FOR THE YEAR ENDED December 31, 1970 


Balance at beginning of year, 
aS previously reported’ <2 =. 
Adjustment to record deferred income tax for 
Insurance Group (Note 5) 


Balance at beginning of year, as restated 
Adjustments arising during the year (Note) 


Consolidated net profit for the year. 


Lesse 
Interest on income funding rights 
(net of subsidiary holdings) 
Dividends on cumulative redeemable 
preferred shares 
Ales (net of subsidiary holdings) 
56 ee 
5°% convertible, Series A 
$2.16 Series B 


Available for common shares 
Dividends on common shares 


Balance at end of year 


Note: 

Adjustments arising during the year— 
Changes in holdings in subsidiaries . 
Amortization of cost of issuing Series A 

and B preferred shares, net of gain on 
redemption of shares 
Transfer from (to) contingent reserve 
Gain on settlement of claim (Note 13) 


Consolidated surplus consists principally of 
retained earnings and is reduced by the net 
excess of the purchase price of the shares in 
subsidiary companies over their book value 
when acquired. 


1970 1969 

$ $27,272,832 
(1,553,270) 
28,253,622 25,719,562 
125,161 (222,017) 
28,378,783 25,497,545 
5,757,879 6,430,225 
8,848 8,823 
136,339 136,285 
58,298 58,298 
450,143 471,065 
$37,308 339,534 
T, 190,996 1,014,605 
4,566,883 5,415,620 
2,665,198 2,659,543 
1,901,685 2,750,077 
$30,280,468 $28,253,622 
$ (43,748) $ 716 
(91,411) (148,653) 
160,320 (76,080) 

100,000 - 
$ 125,161 § (222,017) 


As a result of the redemption of preferred 
shares, Series A, $1,587,900 of the above 
surplus is designated as capital surplus under 
Section 61 of the Canada Corporations Act. 
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Consolidated Balance Sheet 


TRADERS GROUP LIMITEI 
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December 31, 1970 
ASSETS 
CASH IN BANK 


NOTES, MORTGAGES AND 
ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE: 


Instalment contracts . 

Interest bearing loans 

Wholesale advances . 

Loans to associated companies 
Accounts receivable. . . . . 
Real property held for resale (Note 2) . 


Less— Allowance for doubtful accounts 


INVENTORIES OF SUBSIDIARIES (Note 3) 


INVESTMENTS, at cost (Note 4): 

Investments having a quoted market value 
(Indicated market value, 1970—$46,317,159; 
1969—$42, 572,333) 

Investments in associated companies 

Other investments 


FIXED ASSEES: 


Land, at cost ; : 
Buildings and equipment, at cost . 


Less— Accumulated depreciation . 


Unamortized cost of assets in hands of lessees . 


OTHERZ ASS EIS: 


Unamortized cost of borrowed money 
Unamortized cost of issuing preferred shares 


APPROVED ON BEHALF OF THE BOARD: 
C. Norman Simpson, DIRECTOR 
H. E. Dynes, DIRECTOR 


1970 


1969 


$304,813,481 
124,252,504 
44,174,999 
16,931,631 
13,770,962 
2,868,236 


506,811,873 
9,735,355 


40,195,765 
6,470,746 
198,637 


1,781,782 
14,232,837 
16,014,619 

7,041,965 

8,372,054 


3,960,367 
330,871 


$ 5,583,048 


497,076,518 


13,926,360 


46,865,148 
$63,451,074 


8,372,054 


4,292,238 


$576,115,966 


$314,320,174 
119,118,944 
49,915,343 
§,003,706 
13,280,851 
2,752,074 
$07,391,092 
8,368,297 


39,152,311 
6,266,529 


354,272 


1,789,398 
13,904,666 
15,694,064. 

6,660,430 
9,033,034 
2,006 


3,704,608 
$59,841 


$ 3,646,896 


499,022,795 


10,478,72 


45,773,112 
$58,921,532 


9,03 5,640 


4,324,449 


$572,281,621 


.ND SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 


LIABILITIES 1970 5m 
PAY ABLES: 
Accounts payable and accrued charges . . . . $ 19,511,599 $ 16,887,855 
Wholesale due to manufacturers. . . . .) . 3,960,311 5,560,054 
Interest accrued Dn er ee a 4,431,568 3,991,057 
Miviacndsipayables Fume Sse ee es 971,319 978,569 
Incomentaxcsy ne ; ; : ' : : 2 , 3,748,120 1,777,042 
Insurance claims ep , : : 2 ; : 21,208,202 18,205,619 
Dealersseredit balances . . o . «© «. » « « 4,683,478 5,544,651 
$ 58,514,597 A $ 52,045,447 
DEFERRED INCOME TAXES (Notes)... 3,104,190 crey76 
SECURED DEBT (Notes 6 and 7): 
Collateral trust notes—bank loans . . . . 48,073,450 55,760,366 
—shortterm . . . . . 40,530,026 59,862,534 
—mediumterm. . . .. . 29,389,895 2,139,000 
—long term ee et B02 275.550 203,310,764 
320,208,521 -321,081,66 4 
Bank loans of subsidiaries ~ . . . . « «© «| 3,393,500 6,364,500 
Mortgages and mortgage bonds... wet; $020,142 1,263,307 
BZ o72eRloOs [a a 3 31,709,471 
OTHER DEBT: 
Debentures of the company (Note 8)... wt 44,329,000 14,647,500 
Debentures of subsidiary a ee 884,000 972,000 
Short term notes payable by eo dor oie 4,048,900 3,867,000 
49,261,900 49, 486, $00 
439,693,850 “43 8,329,394 
UNEARNED INCOME (Note 9): 
EiaicecliatCcsmemra an MENG. aes 1 Gy 44,654,311 44,626,963 
Insurance premiums 3 ; : : ; : 5 : 15,099,182 __ 13,844,923 
$9,753,493 55,471,886 


MINORITY INTEREST IN CAPITAL AND 
SURPLUS OF SUBSIDIARIES Se ae ee 995,880 1,014,488 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS (Note 10): 


Preferred shares SS SOP 20,239,260 20,885,460 
Commonshates 4 « +» «+  « +» «© 8 «+ 24,389,057 24,229,697 
44,628,317 45,115,157 
Contingent reserve (Note 11) <0) Cee 763,958 1,097,074 
Spl es Bee Ok ek 30,280,468 28,253,622 
75,072,743 74,465,853 
The accompanying notes form an integral part of the consolidated $576,115,966 $572,281,621 


financial statements. ————— 
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TRADERS GR@UWEsEIVI EET 


NOTES: TO THE CONSOLIDATED FINANCIAL STATEMENTS —DECEMBERS3 190 © 
RS NO eS? Ns Sie a Cet aaa RR Rs eee A 


1. SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 


The following table sets forth, as at December 31, 1970, the details of all investments in the subsidiary companies included in the accom- 
panying consolidated financial statements. 


TOTAL 
EFFECTIVE CAPITAL 
ie) 


Yo AND ADVANCES 
HELD BY SURPLUS FROM 
AUS OF INVESTMENT ‘THE 


B 
COMPANY SUBSIDIARY — AT COST COMPANY 


FINANCE GROUP: 


drans, Canada, Credit CorporatiomLimited’) § 5° 1) £00.00 $3,325,068 $1,010,000 $74,970,000 
Traders Realty Limited ee py aes ee We ee re ST OOLO0 874,842 31,000 21,235,000 
TeadersHomeplaw liniited as my eae a net oe ees SOOO # 5,005,045 3,138,811 $1,055,000 
Subsidiaries— 
Traders Mortgage Company. s E q : F E : , : 99.16 795,793 489,512 = 
Homeplani Realty Limited Seen) eee eee ce eee 99.94 250,773 3,000 _ 
Aetna Factors Corporation Ltd. . : : : 3 5 : : i 90.00 1,390,394 921,805 7,650,000 
Traders Finance Corporation (1966) Linniied eo ee ee ee ees BOO.00 1,923 23 327,000 
Traders Properties (Church St.) Limited .  . hae : ; : . 100.00 5,000 5,000 1,263,486 
Domac Realty Limited... Py Ut ee Se ee ee ERAT OOO 383,634 324,656 — 
Sudbury Garage Properties Eamted Se Wee ee <n Veet ae ee nen TOO LOO. Bi ,533 40,800 —_ | 
Forest Glenn (Dixie) Limited Cea gt eee OP ano nn eee Se TOO00 1,239,124 275 = | 
Subsidiary—Greenway Homes Ltd. Pe Nee Ge gen t70.00 (249) 7 — 
Vraders Developments Limited (5 0.08 9) = 4). te sy 100.00 47,833 520 — | 
Subsidiaries— | 
Traders Developments (Kitchener) Limited. . . . . ~~  .~ 100.00 71,811 50,400 = 
Traders Developments (Windsor) Limited . . . . = . = . ~~ 100.00 132,600 500 — 
Traders Developments (Oshawa) Limited . . . . 3 . «~~ ~~ 100,00 (1,238) 996 — 
INSURANCE GROUP: 
Traders, General Insurance om pany. | a wane oc ere 98.71 3,302,664 1,444,064 — | 
Canadian Insurance Shares Limited  . ee : ea Ee : ; 97.61 2,315,927 1,287,456 == 
Subsidiaries— 
Canadian General Insurance Company. : ‘ é : : : ‘ 94.87 7,307,735 1,017,244 _— 
Toronto General Insurance Company . Pe SS a eA aca ‘ 92.34 5,952,062 798,725 _— 


FRANKEL GROUP: 
Frankel Steel Construction Limited and subsidiaries . . . . ~~ ~~ 100.00 5:785,462 3,940,638 


.ND SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 


2. REAL PROPERTY HELD FOR RESALE 


These properties were acquired as a result of foreclosure action on loans in default and are valued at the lower of the principal balance of 
the loan at the date of foreclosure or the estimated realizable value for each property. 


3. INVENTORIES OF SUBSIDIARIES 

Frankel Group— 
Contracting materials at the lower of average cost or replacement cost 
Estimated value of jobs in progress, less progress billings 


Finance Group— 
Inventory of land under development, at cost including carrying charges 


4. INVESTMENTS, AT COST 


Investments having a quoted market value— 

Held by Traders Group Limited— 
Cadillac Development Corporation Limited, 1,519,943 common shares (1) 
Held by Insurance Group 


$ 2,440,642 
§,011,175 
7,451,817 


6,474,543 
$13,926,360 


QUOTED 
MARKET 
VALUE 


$ 1,060,849 
39,134,916 


$ 9,500,000 
36,817,159 


$40, 195,765 


$46,317,159 


Investment in associated companies—Guaranty Trust Company of Canada, 706,200 shares (1) 


Equity in ta 
Other (2) . 


(1) On January 5, 1971, the company acquired from its parent 
company, Acres Limited, 742,842 additional shares of Guaranty 
Trust Company of Canada in exchange for the company’s common 
shares of Cadillac Development Corporation Limited and all bene- 
ficial interest in $180,000 principal amount of debentures of the 
latter company. The resulting gain of $8.4 million will be recorded 
as an extraordinary item in the 1971 financial statements and the 
amount shown above as quoted market value is the exchange value 
placed on the company’s holding in the common shares of Cadillac 
Development Corporation Limited. 


5. DEFERRED INCOME TAXES 


$ 5,375,045 
581,844 
$13,857 

$ 6,470,746 


(2) The company and certain subsidiaries hold between 25% and 
50% of the equity shares of a number of associated companies. The 
share of profits pertaining to these investments is included in the 
consolidated financial statements only to the extent of dividends 
received. Provision has been made for the deficit in two 50° owned 
companies. The undistributed balance of the company’s share of 
such equity, net of the above mentioned provisions, amounted to 
approximately $110,000 to December 31, 1970. The aggregate net 
profit of the associated companies for the year ended December 31, 
1970, after providing for the company’s share of the loss in one of 
the associated companies was not significant. 


Except for the Insurance Group, Traders Group Limited and other subsidiary companies have used deferred income tax accounting where 
applicable for timing differences between accounting income and taxable income; this is in accordance with recommendations of The 
Canadian Institute of Chartered Accountants. In 1970 and for subsequent years deferred income tax accounting has been adopted on con- 
solidation of the Insurance Group and the results for 1969 have been adjusted retroactively to this basis with the result that income for 1970 
is increased by $892,714, income for 1969 is decreased by $131,050, and opening surplus as of January 1, 1969 has been charged with 
$1,553,270, representing accumulated deferred income t taxes to that date. 


P 
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6. COLLATERAL TRUST NOTES 


(a) Bank loans— 
Series C and CC notes to secure demand bank borrowings are issued and cancelled from time to 


time in such amounts as are required— 


Series C notes ° é : : $41,500,000 
Series CC notes in United States funds $ 6,500,000 
Exchange at balance sheet date on Series CC notes 73,450 
6,573,450 
$48,073,450 
(b) Short term notes— 
Canadian funds ee ee oer erin Co WES hs wn hE, $40,519,900 
United States funds ee) be Ae eh ES ase See ne ET COO) 
Exchangeat forward comtcact rates mn) i-inr 126 
10,126 
$40,530,026 
(c) Medium term notes* $29,389,895 


*The amount outstanding includes $10,606,947 and $4,699,248 being the Canadian funds equivalent at forward contract rates and at 
date of issue respectively of notes aggregating 64,518,337 Swiss Francs repayable in the latter currency. 


(d) Long term notes— 


MAXIMUM ANNUAL BALANCE 

SERIES _ RATE AND MATURITY PURCHASE FUND Se ssUED Eee OUTSTANDING 
T (1) 47/,% May 1, 1971 $ — $10,000,000 U.S. $ 10,296,730 
W 577,74 june 15, 1072 = 2,000,000 2,000,000 
AL (4) 8°/,% December 15, 1973 — 7,500,000 7,500,000 
AM (4) 9°/,% December 15, 1974 — 7,500,000 7,500,000 
AN (4) Oyo lay. 15.1975 _ 15,000,000 15,000,000 
S 4/,% April 1, 1976 = 10,000,000 10,000,000 
V (1) 5a May 1, 1977. = 10,000,000 U.S. 9,533,529 
x $7.7, April 1, 19079 = 7,500,000 7,500,000 
AF (3) 67/,% June 15, 1981 250,000 10,000,000 9,000,000 
We 544% September 15, 1981 375,000 15,000,000 12,611,000 
Zs 5% April 15, 1983 250,000 10,000,000 9,204,500 
AA (2) s14% May I5, 1983 250,000 U.S. 10,000,000 U.S. 9,677,321 
AB s4.% May 1, 1984 250,000 10,000,000 9,085,500 
AC 574% September 15, 1984 375,000 15,000,000 13,047,500 
AD 59, pris, 1085 375,000 15,000,000 13,654,000 
AE (1) 6/,% April 1, 1986 _— 12,500,000 U.S. 13,457,226 
AH 7/4% + December 1, 1986 78,750 3,150,000 2,912,000 
Al (1) 7 ejou July 2, 1987 = 17,700,000 U.S. 19,034,156 
AJ Fa see oe prein DEL 15,1087 125,000 5,000,000 4,625,000 
AK (1) 8%, December 1, 1988 — 15,450,000 U.S. 16,576,688 

$2,078,750 Cdn. $202,215,150 

$ 250,000 U.S. SS 
(I) Payable in United States funds. The balances outstanding are EXCHANGE PERIOD EXTENDED 
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the Canadian funds received at date of issue, except for the SERIES AFTER PRIOR TO MATURITY DATE 
Series T Notes which are at forward contract rates (see Con- 89/,O/ Ale June 15, 1973 December 1 ss December I5, 
tingent Reserve Note 11). 1973 1988 
(2) Payable in United States funds and the balance outstanding is 97/4 % AM December 15, June 15, 1974 December Is, 
the Canadian funds equivalent at the rate of exchange at date of me 1973 1989 
issue. $1,000,000 (U.S.) has been repaid through the operation  ? /ito AN May 15,1974 November 1s, — May 15, 1990 
of the purchase fund. T974 
(3) With warrants exercisable to June 15, 1976 to purchase Class A 
common shares at the rate of 20 such shares per $1,000 principal (5) Since December 31, 1970 the company has issued $25,000,000 of 
amount of Series AF Notes, at the price of $13 per share. 9% Collateral Trust Notes Series AP maturing February 15, 1991. 
(4) The following series of Notes are exchangeable, at the optionof (6) The company proposes to issue in 1971, $15,500,000 (U.S.) 


the holders, only during the respective periods indicated below 
for an equal aggregate principal amount of Notes of the same 
series maturing on the extended maturity date: 


aggregate principal amount of 101/,%, Collateral Trust Notes, 
Series AO maturing in 1990 to certain institutional investors, 
pursuant to a commitment entered into in July, 1970. 


7. MORTGAGES AND MORTGAGE BOND 


S 


The mortgages and mortgage bonds, secured on certain real property of the company and its subsidiaries, bear interest rates from 4% to 


11% and mature at various dates from 1972 to 1981, inclusive. 


8. DEBENTURES OF THE COMPANY 


ANNUAL SINKING FUND 
OR MAXIMUM ANNUAL 


MATURITY DATE PURCHASE FUND 
Sinking fund— 
re pa March 15, 1971 Choe sat 
57 September 15, 1972 125,000 
capes March 1, 1973 150,000 
SL October 15, 1974 125,000 
67), April 15, 1975 150,000 
550,000 
Purchase fund— 
97,5 (2) November 2, 1975 — 
6% October 15, 1982 225,000 
6% November 1, 1984 180,000 
6% June 1, 1985 120,000 
$1,075,000 


(1) Exchangeable at the option of the holders after November 2, 
1974 and prior to May 2, 1975, for an equal aggregate principal 
amount of 9°/,94 Debentures maturing on November 2, 1980 
to which a purchase fund will apply. 


9. UNEARNED INCOME 


ISSUED 


$ 6,000,000 
5,000,000 
6,000,000 
5,000,000 
6,000,000 


10,000,000 
7,500,000 
6,000,000 
4,000,000 


BALANCE 


OUTSTANDING 


$ 3,900,000 
3,250,000 
4,050,000 
3,500,000 
4,525,500 


10,000,000 
6,308,500 
$,215,500 
35579500 

$44,329,000 


Unearned finance charges on instalment contracts are computed by the sum of the digits method presuming contracts to be purchased at 


the middle of each month, less allowance for acquisition costs. The allowance for acquisition costs on instalment contracts affected has been 


reduced so that the relevant unearned income will be sufficient to provide for prepayment rebates in accordance with consumer protection 


legislation enacted by various provinces. 


Unearned insurance premiums represent 80%, of the pro-rata unearned portion of written premiums in force at December 31, 1970. 


1o. CAPITAL 


Cumulative redeemable preferred shares 


4',% preferred shares of $100 par value . 
Less—Held by subsidiaries 


5°% preferred shares of $40 par value Ae 
Less—Converted to Class A common shares, in prior years 


Preferred shares issuable in series with a $30 par value 

Series A, 5°%, convertible preferred shares 

Less—Cancelled by purchase or conversion (of mech 4, 086 
shares were converted to Class A common shares 
and 10,775 shares were purchased for cancellation during the 


Series B, $2.16 preferred shares 
Less—Cancelled by purchase during the pee 


Each Series A preferred share is convertible, upon payment of $2.00 
by the holder thereof to the company, into two Class A common 
shares at any time up to the expiry of the conversion privilege on 


period) 


October I, 1971. 


AUTHORIZED 
SHARES AMOUNT 
35,000 $ 3,500,000 
125,000 5,000,000 
800,000 24,000,000 


ISSUED 

SHARES AMOUNT 
35,000 $ 3,500,000 
5,022 502,200 
29,978 2,997,800 
125,000 §,000,000 
95,851 3,834,040 
29,149 1,165,960 
350,000 10,500,000 
58,365 1,750,950 
291,635 8,749,050 
250,000 7,500,000 
5,785 173,550 
244,215 75326,450 
$20,239,260 


Share purchase warrants were issued November 14, 1969 to 
holders of record of Series B preferred shares at October 31, 1969 
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and entitle warrant holders to purchase one Class A common share 
at $13 for each Series B preferred share held. These warrants will 
expire on October 31, 1979. 

The terms of issue of the Series A and Series B preferred shares 
include provisions by which the company is to provide (subject to 
certain conditions) the following purchase funds for the purchase for 
cancellation of these preferred shares: 


Common shares without nominal or par value 


Class A (including 9,960 shares 
issued during the period for 
an aggregate consideration of 
$159,360 on conversion of 
Series A preferred shares) 
Class B é 


Class A common shares reserved for issue: 


Upon conversion of Series A preferred shares 
On exercise of stock purchase warrants— 

Issued in 1965 with 614% 

debentures due 

November 15, 1970 

Issued in 1966 with Series 

AF Collateral Trust Notes 

due June 15, 1981 

Issued in 1969 to Series B 

preferred shareholders 


Income funding rights 


There are outstanding 13,653 Series A and 6,171 Series B income 
funding rights (of which 11,551 are held by subsidiaries) with a total 
aggregate face value of $507,287. Non-cumulative interest at the rate 
of $1 per annum per right is payable out of the net profits of each 


11. CONTINGENT RESERVE 


FINANCE GROUP— 
Provision for possible net exchange losses on Series 
T and V Collateral Trust Notes repayable in 
United States funds, arising from devaluation of 
the Canadian dollar in 1962— 
Balance at beginning of period : 
Add—Transfer from earned surplus for a period 


Deduct— 

Realized exchange loss on Series T notes 
for the period (see below) 

Excess provision returned to earned ae 


Balance at end of period 
INSURANCE GROUP— 


Contingent reserve of insurance subsidiaries 


During the year ended December 31, 1970, the company purchased 
U.S. dollars, for future settlement, to provide for repayment of 
$10,000,000 (U.S.) Collateral Trust Notes Series T due May 1, 1971. 


MAXIMUM 


PURCHASE _ANNUAL 
PRICE PURCHASE 
PER SHARE FUND 
Series A (commencing 1966) . $28 $210,000 
Series B(commencing 1970)... 30 150,000 


The company has fulfilled its purchase fund requirements to 
December 31, 1970. 


ISSUED 
AUTHORIZED SHARES AMOUNT 
6,000,000 3,722,531 $23,909,057 
720,000 720,000 480,000 
4,442,531 $24,389,057 


NUMBER OF 
CLASS A COMMON 


EXPIRY DATE PRICE SHARES RESERVED 
October 1, 1971 $16 583,270 
November 15, 1972 15 250,000 
June 15, 1976 13 200,000 
October 31, 1979 iy 250,000 

1,283,270 


fiscal year or to the extent that such profits are available before 
payment of dividends on the preferred shares. In the event of liqui- 
dation, the income funding rights rank after the 41/,% cumulative 
redeemable preferred shares but in priority to all other preferred 
shares and to the common shares. 


DECEMBER 31 


1970 1969 
$736,074 $ 659,004 
34,200 76,080 
770,274 736,074 
172,796 _ 
194,520 _ 
367,3 16 = 
402,958 736,074 
361,000 361,000 
$763,958 $1,097,074 


The actual exchange loss, net of income taxes has been charged 
against the contingent reserve and the over-provision of $194,520 on 
Series T has been returned to earned surplus. 


12, CONTINGENT LIABILITIES 


As at December 31, 1970, the company and its subsidiaries in the 
normal course of business have guaranteed letters of credit for 
customers and associated companies in the aggregate amount of 
$3,059,520. 


The company is also guarantor in the amount of $733,977 with 
respect to first mortgage advances by the principal lender on 
joint mortgages in which the company and certain subsidiaries 
participate. 


13. SETTLEMENT OF CLAIM 


In 1970 the Supreme Court of Canada settled a subsidiary’s ex- 
propriation claim against the Municipality of Metropolitan Toronto 
that had been in progress since 1963. The compensation awarded 
after provision for estimated income taxes, resulted in an increase 
of $100,000 over the amount of compensation previously reflected 
in the accounts and this has been credited to the surplus account. 


14. REMUNERATION OF DIRECTORS 
AND OFFICERS 


The remuneration as directors paid during 1970 to 16 directors and 
9 past directors of the company amounted to $55,178, including 
$21,145 paid to directors by subsidiary companies. Remuneration 
as officers of 13 officers and 2 past officers of the company (includ- 
ing 6 officers and 2 past officers who are or were directors) 
amounted to $525,794. All of the officers of the company are 
employed and paid by the company but the salary costs of some 
officers are recovered from certain subsidiaries. 


15. REVENUE BY GROUP 
Consolidated revenue for 1970 and 1969 by Group was 


as follows:— 
1970 1969 
Finance $ 67,568,326 $ 62,040,456 
Insurance 31,787,611 30,708,968 
Frankel 20,151,495 17,739,118 
$119,507,432 $110,488,542 


16. EARNINGS PER SHARE 


YEAR ENDED DECEMBER 31 
1970 1969 


Earnings applicable to 
common shares. . . ; $1.03 $1.22 


The above earnings are calculated on the changed basis of deferred 
income tax accounting referred to in Note 5. The result of this 
change increased the 1970 earnings per share by 20 cents and 
reduced the 1969 earnings by 3 cents. 

If all the conversion rights and share purchase warrants referred 
to in Note 10 had been exercised as of the beginning of the year 
the proceeds would have been $10,183,270. If imputed earnings 
on these proceeds were calculated at the average rate of return for 
the year on actual closing outstanding equity, the dilution from 
actual earnings per share would have been insignificant. 


17. It is not considered meaningful to include a statement of 
source and application of funds due to the nature of the company’s 
business. 


PRIGEO WATERHOUSE? & CO: 


P.O. BOX 51 
TORONTO-DOMINION CENTRE 
TORONTO 111 


AUDITORS’ 
REPORT 


February 23, 1971 


TO THE SHAREHOLDERS OF TRADERS GROUP LIMITED: 


We have examined the consolidated balance sheet of Traders Group Limited and 


subsidiary companies as at December 31, 1970 and the consolidated statements of profit 


and loss and surplus for the year then ended. Our examination of the financial state- 


ments of Traders Group Limited and the majority of its subsidiary companies included 


a general review of the accounting procedures and such tests of the accounting records 


and other supporting evidence as we considered necessary in the circumstances. We 


have relied on the reports of the auditors who have examined the financial statements 


of the other subsidiary companies. The assets of these companies, as included in the 


consolidated balance sheet, amount to 2.2%, of the total consolidated assets. 


In our opinion these consolidated financial statements present fairly the financial 


position of the companies as at December 31, 1970 and the results of their operations 


for the year then ended, in accordance with generally accepted accounting principles 


applied, after giving retroactive effect to the change in deferred income tax accounting 


referred to in Note 5 to the financial statements, on a basis consistent with that of the 


preceding year. 


Fee OL, 


CHARTERED ACCOUNTANTS 


Ly 
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Explanation of Balance Sheet 
eat eaten oni eh LaMar oy Bao Ae PUNTO A ke eRe er | 


The following information on certain items supplements the Notes to the Consolidated Financial 
Statements. All amounts quoted are in thousands of dollars. Additional information on maturities 
of operating assets and liabilities and an analysis of notes and accounts receivable is shown on page 24. 


ASSETS 
Gross notes and accounts receivable 
1970 1969 
Finance Group . $493,019 $403,392 
Insurance Group 10,525 9,392 
Frankel Group . 3,268 4,607 
$506,812 $507,391 
Allowance for doubtful accounts 
Finance Group . $ 9,502 $ 8,205 
Insurance Group 149 60 
Fesnkel Group a. 4-0) eee 84 103 
$ 9,735 $ 8,368 


These amounts are considered adequate to meet credit losses and | 


were based on a systematic review of all accounts by management. | 
—— 


Net notes and accounts receivable 


Finance Group . $483,517 $485,187 
Insurance Group 10,376 9,332 
Frankel Group . 3,184 4,504 
$497,077 $499,023 

Fixed assets 

LAND ACCUM- 

AND ULATED NET 

BUILD- EQUIP- DEPREC- BOOK 
1970 INGS MENT TOTAL IATION VALUE 
Finance Group $3,227 $4,437 $ 7,664 $3,824 $3,840 
Insurance Group ANON Tilly 3,595 QIs 2,680 
Frankel Group 1-2 TOMES S46 4,756 2,003 1,853 

$6,858 $0,157 $16,015 $7,642 $8,373 
1969 
Finance Group $3,402 $4,256 $ 7,658 $3,304 $4,354 
Insurance Group 2,421 1,081 3,502 22 oO 
Frankel Group 1-2 COMENS IO 34 4,534 2,634 1,900 

$7,023 $8,671 $15,694 $6,660 $9,034 


LIABILITIES 
Payables 
1970 1969 
Finance Group $14,507 $12,071 
Insurance Group . Def 1,627 
Frankel Group 2,434 3,190 
$19,512 $16,888 


Secured debt 

Collateral Trust Notes 

The collateral trust notes are secured by (a) a first fixed and specific 
mortgage and charge of and upon instalment obligations and/or 
approved securities and by (b) a first floating charge on the under- 
taking and other property and assets of the company. 


Bank loans of subsidiaries 


1970 1969 
Finance Group SS Mee RS ALE 
Frankel Group 1,620 2,150 
$ 3,394 $ 6,364 


These loans are secured by receivables and other similar assets of 
the subsidiaries. 


Mortgages and mortgage bonds 


1970 1969 
Mortgages payable on land and buildings 
owned and occupied by the companies 
Finance Groups -. 5 0 2) Ae eo SOR mE Ode 
Insurance Group ep ies. 1,240 Take) 
Prankel Grout anean ene, eee 330 419 
2,163 23795 
Mortgages payable on land under develop- 
mee 4 6 6 & < 2,958 1,888 
$ 5,121 $ 4,263 


Unearned income— Finance Group 


Finance Charges . c pr@tnee alow «a De 4 4.4 TIES Aad OS 
Other ee a, akon Ae eee ae 223 162 


$44,654 $44,627 


Unearned Finance Charges Per Cent to 


Instalment Contracts Outstanding 14.6% 


14.29, 


REVIEW OF OPERATIONS 


1970 CONSOLIDATED ASSETS BY MAJOR PORTFOLIOS 
In Millions of Dollars and Percentage of Total 


= AUTOMOBILE FINANCING $136 24% 


DIRECT CASH LENDING 9617 
INDUSTRIAL FINANCING 93_—s6 
HOME IMPROVEMENTS 69 12 
INSURANCE GROUP 57__—‘10 

af a : Pa ce eit NON-AUTOMOBILE CONSUMER FINANCING 34 6 
FACTORING 24 4 

MORTGAGE LOANS AND LAND DEVELOPMENT 23 4 
ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 23 4 

FRANKEL GROUP 12 2 


INVESTMENTS AND OTHER 9 I 


TOTAL $576 100% 


NUMBER OF BRANCHES /FINANCE GROUP 1970 1969 
Consumer iyision ee =. 5 el 6 2 « 76 79 
Personalaloan Divisione. : 9) 9s =. | . 129 122 
Industaaloivision wn ee a a cr Il 
HomeplanDivision 9. 22) op 20 oF 
PRC URC a CLOLSEs fee LABS Ree.) 86) a eye vial, 2 2 
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1970 BUSINESS ENVIRONMENT 


A policy of credit restraint was followed by Traders Group Limited and its 
personal loan subsidiary, Trans Canada Credit Corporation Limited, during 
the first half of 1970. 

In mid-year the Bank of Canada made a reduction in the discount rate, 
from 8% to 74,%. It was a signal for the economy to be reactivated after 
over 18 months of government pressure for restraint in all economic sectors. 
However, consumer buying confidence would revive slowly. 

Up until late spring last year, it appeared that the federal government 
might impose credit controls for the first time since 1951-52 as an anti- 
inflationary measure. The two industry associations, the Federated Council 
of Sales Finance Companies and the Canadian Consumer Loan Association 
(Traders is an active member of both associations) took the position that past 
experience with credit controls had shown them to be ineffective and, to some 
degree, discriminatory against contractual sales financing. The industry also 
said that credit controls would further aggravate an already faltering economy. 

The major consumer protection legislation development during the year 
was amendments to the federal Bills of Exchange Act, which took effect 
November 1, 1970. Under the new legislation the burden of responsibility 
of merchants’ and manufacturers’ warranties and guarantees carries over to 


ue) 
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the credit grantor. This kind of protection now makes sales financing more 
attractive than ever to consumers, and provides protection on consumer goods 
purchases that is not available to the cash buyer. 


CONSUMER DIVISION 


In 1970, there was a 16°% decline in car sales in Canada, compared to 1969. 
The Consumer Division was successful in offsetting the effects of this on its 
auto receivables, producing an after tax profit of $1,596,000 in 1970. The 
improvement amounted to nearly 14% on the basis of funds in use, which 
were reduced $11.7 million due to the poor auto market. These funds were 
employed for growth in other divisions of Traders during the year. With 
the prospect of a stronger auto market in 1971, growth is planned by the 
Consumer Division. 

Total outstandings in the division, including auto and non-auto financing, 
were $205.9 million in 1970, compared with $224.6 million in 1969. 

The division maintained its policy of adding to auto dealer accounts on a 
selective basis and took on many new dealers in 1970. In addition, the division, 
consistent with continuing its investment in the automotive business, intro- 
duced in 1970 a complete dealer salesman training program, “‘Manplan”, 
implemented by the division’s branch organization. The program is directed 
to helping car salesmen attract customers to sales financing through Traders. 

The slower pace of the economy last year was reflected in the division’s 
arrears and repossessions which were up over 1969. Net write-offs, however, 
were down, substantiating the overall quality of the division’s receivables. 


PERSONAL LOAN DIVISION 


Trans Canada Credit Corporation Limited was successful in maintaining a 
strong growth pattern during 1970. However, loan volume was lower in 
strike-bound British Columbia and the Maritimes, but strong in the Prairies 
and Quebec. 

The division achieved a high level of profitability through a planned 
program to upgrade credits and increase yields to counter higher money costs. 

Customers’ needs appeared to undergo a change, which resulted in a slight 
reduction in the division’s small loan portfolio (loans under $1,500), and a 
significant increase in the larger loans. Furniture and appliance retail accounts 
were off slightly during the first half of the year, but gained momentum 
near the year-end. 

Total outstandings in the Personal Loan Division were $97.6 million, up 
10% over the 1969 figure of $88.5 million. The division turned in an excellent 
after tax net profit in 1970 of $1,713,945, up 48.7% over 1969. Despite the 
decline in general economic conditions and attendant high unemployment, 
arrears and recency of payment figures for the division showed only a mildly 
unfavorable trend from the previous year. 


INDUSTRIAL DIVISION 


The Industrial Division had to contend through much of 1970 with the 
effects of prolonged strikes in the construction and logging industries. Not- 
withstanding this, total industrial financing outstandings increased from $95.9 
million in 1969 to $100.7 million in 1970. After tax net profit in 1970 was 
$647,000, an increase of 1439 over 1969. 

The division concentrated on maintaining effective controls throughout 
the year on new credit, rates, renewals and extensions. It was particularly 
successful in dealing with older low yield business and rewriting such business 
at rates commensurate with current costs experienced by the company. 


Repossessions in 1970 were down slightly over 1969. Careful monitoring 
of all accounts and a firm collection policy during a difficult year for the 
construction business prevented any significant deterioration in the quality 
of the division’s receivables. 


HOMEPLAN DIVISION 


A key development contributing to the Homeplan Division’s excellent per- 
formance in 1970 was the completion in mid-year of negotiations with 
Guaranty Trust Company of Canada to establish a Joint Mortgage Plan. 
Under this arrangement, Homeplan’s regular new home and cottage mort- 
gage business is handled on a joint basis between Guaranty Trust and Home- 
plan Realty with respect to the supply of funds. 

The Joint Mortgage Plan allowed Homeplan last year to expand into 
residential home first mortgages in the smaller city centres and compensate 
for the slack in the leisure home market, caused by the general slow-down in 
the economy. As a result, the division was able to employ additional funds 
in 1970. 

After tax net profit by the division was nearly triple—from $286,000 
in 1969 to $704,000 in 1970. Outstandings in 1970 were $67.8 million, 
compared with $63.1 million in 1969. 

The division dealt successfully with rising interest rates and their effect on 
the yield of older long term contracts. 


REALTY AND MORTGAGE DIVISION 


TRADERS REALTY LIMITED 


In 1970, the investment of funds by the Realty Division was restricted to 
advances to the company’s land development subsidiaries. Continued progress 
was recorded in the sale of foreclosed properties and in the liquidation of all 
mortgages outstanding. This is consistent with the current policy of the 
company to restrict commercial mortgage lending and interim financing 
because of reluctance to invest large amounts in a single transaction. 

Commercial mortgages outstanding in 1970 were reduced by $4,554,000. 
The residential mortgage portfolio was almost completely liquidated. The 
balance outstanding on foreclosed properties was reduced from $1,590,743 
to $1,347,521. 

Asa result of the liquidation of high yielding mortgages in 1970, after tax 
net profit of the realty and mortgage portfolio amounted to $177,000 in 
1970, compared with $224,000 in 1969. 


LAND DEVELOPMENT 


With the exception of growth in the government-sponsored housing sector, 
1970 was a disappointing year for the residential building industry in Canada. 
Independent builders curtailed their purchases of lots because of inventory 
build-up of completed and unsold homes. Considering this environment, 
the companies within the Land Development Division had a satisfactory year. 
After tax net profit by the division in 1970 amounted to $375,000, an increase 
of 15.7%, over the comparable 1969 figure. 

Traders Developments Limited projects produced a higher profit in 1970 
than forecast at the outset of the year. The company has under way resi- 
dential subdivisions in Windsor, Kitchener and Oshawa. A high rate of 
building lot sales in 1970 in Windsor offset a slower housing market in 
Kitchener. Plans to undertake the Oshawa development in 1970 were 
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delayed and it is expected that this 175-lot subdivision project will be started 
ial IAL 

The Land Development Division, at the end of 1970, held approximately 
1,850 acres in major metro centres across Canada which are scheduled for 
residential and/or commercial development over the next four years. 


AETNA FACTORS CORPORATION LTD. 


Factoring volume in 1970 amounted to $93.5 million, an increase of 60% 
over 1969. This increase is the result of the decision taken some years ago 
to expand in this highly specialized field. 

Financing volume declined to $72 million. This division operated at a 
nominal profit because of increased bad debts and reserve provisions. As a 
result, after tax net profit for the company was reduced to $237,032, com- 
pared with $411,775 in 1969. 

Actna continues to represent a specialized field of financing and credit, 
offering potential for profitable future growth. 


MONTRAD LTD. 


Montrad Ltd. is a company jointly owned by Traders Group Limited and 
Montreal Trust Company to manage the development of the Alexis Nihon 
Plaza in Montreal. The plaza in 1970 made considerable progress under 
extremely difficult local economic conditions. It was the only plaza in 
Metro Montreal whose retailers showed a consistent sales improvement 
throughout the year. 

The complex now consists of the main retail plaza of 85 stores and bou- 
tiques, surmounted by Plaza Tower apartments (427 suites), and an office 
building of some 300,000 square feet. Plaza Tower is over 80° rented and 
full occupancy is expected in 1971. The office building is renting at a satis- 
factory rate and should be fully rented by the end of 1971. 


INSURANCE GROUP 


Toronto General Insurance Company Canadian Insurance Shares Limited 


Traders General Insurance Company Canadian General Insurance Company 


A significant deterioration in underwriting experience in the Insurance 
Group resulted in a loss after minority interest of $1,746,000 for the year 
1970. This loss was taken into the consolidated earnings of Traders Group 
Limited on a deferred income tax basis which reduced the amount of the loss 
to $853,467. 

‘Asa result of improvement in bond prices and skillful investment manage- 
ment, the difference between the cost and the market value of the invest- 
ment portfolio of the Insurance Group improved by $2,900,000 during 1970. 

The Insurance Group in 1970 increased its total assets by $3,000,000, to 
a total of $56,500,000. 

It was in the automobile and property portfolio that the Insurance Group 
suffered its heaviest losses. The casualty portfolio produced an underwriting 
profit. 

The deterioration in recent years in auto underwriting experience is 
an industry-wide problem. The auto insurance industry is expected to report 
substantial underwriting losses for the year 1970. The inflation-swollen cost 
of claims and claims expenses, the toll on the nation’s streets and highways, 
the lag in obtaining adequate premium rate increases, and the intense competi- 
tion for business contribute to the insurance industry’s profit dilemma. 

The average cost for bodily injury and property damage claims has risen 


more than 50% in the last four years; the average cost of car insurance has 
risen little more than 14% in the same period. 

During 1970 a comprehensive study of the Insurance Group was completed 
by Price Waterhouse Associates, management consultants, and key com- 
ponents of the study are being implemented as part of an overall move to 
restructure the Insurance Group on a more profitable basis. 

To deal with the central problem of inadequate premium rates in the 
automobile and property portfolios, a complete review is being under- 
taken of the companies’ reinsurance philosophy and a more entrepreneurial 
marketing approach to underwriting is planned. 

The insurance companies have served notice to the Independent Insurance 
Conference of their withdrawal. Henceforth, the insurance subsidiaries will 
establish their premium rates on a basis more compatible with changes in 
their own underwriting experience. 


FRANKEL GROUP 


The normal operations of Frankel Steel Construction Limited produced a 
consolidated after tax net profit in 1970 of $358,825. A further net increase 
of $100,000 in its earned surplus was made as a result of settlement of the 
company’s claim for compensation resulting from the expropriation in 1963 
of certain of its assets by the Municipality of Metro Toronto. 


STRUCTURAL STEEL DIVISION 

Tonnage used in the structural steel operations of the company was only 
slightly less than in 1969, but was generally of a more sophisticated type 
involving greater labour content. Resulting profit was 11% higher than in 
1969 which was a record for the company. 

Major contracts negotiated in the year included the steel for three stations 
for the Toronto Transit Commission Yonge Street Subway; extensions to 
the plants of the Steel Company of Canada, and Dominion Foundries in 
Hamilton; International Nickel in Sudbury, together with the steel frames 
for Cambrian College and the Rayside Composite School in Sudbury, and 
the Univac Building in Mississauga. 

In the City of Toronto, Frankel received the steel contracts for the Jordan 
Building of Commerce Court, the Institute of Medical Technology, The 
York Centre Office Building and the Office Building at 390 Bay Street. 

In December, 1970 a joint venture of Frankel and Canron Limited was 


awarded the steel contract for the Bruce Generating Station by Ontario. 


Hydro. This contract involves approximately 44,000 tons of steel and is 
valued at over $20 million. It will extend over the next four years. 

Work on hand for 1971 is satisfactory. Demand for structural steel should 
continue at a favorable level during the year. 


FORMWORKE DIVISION 
This operation had a substantial loss in the early part of 1970 due to the 
completion of several major contracts taken in late 1968 and 1969 in which 


there were cost over-runs. 


Work in this operation will be carried out by Frankel Formwork Company... 


Limited with 70°, ownership by Frankel Structural Steel Limited and 30%, 
ownership by John Kerr Construction Limited. The principals of this latter 
company have had extensive and successful experience in the formwork 
business. Major contracts negotiated in 1970 include the formwork for 
Commerce Court in Toronto, Formosa Brewery, Barrie, Hamilton Civic 
Centre and Laurentian University, Sudbury. 
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Maturities of Operating Assets and Liabilities 
a Ps SOE eT aes an eS RAs Te SL ie yo Pe ea 


OPERATING 
ASSETS LIABILITIES DIFFERENCE 


$000’s omitted 


Traders Group Limited and 
Principal Finance Subsidiaries 


1971 eee ee ee et a ee LT ek) $224,503 $138,099 $ 85,504 
1972 : : : ; : ; : ; , , : ‘ : : : 106,810 11,269 95,541 
1973 ge aa RMN al at aa 5 Um) ie ae adn a 49,452 17,927 31,525 
1974 Se ee ee ee ay ee we eS as 23,374 21,280 2,094 
1975 er ee ee eee, ere ee ee 20,106 31,143 (11,037) 
L0'76-1LO80' | ba) - Rae (uae eee ene Le ee ae ee j 277-523 \ 
LOSTAIOSS °c, Syke alt eee ee ce 36,948 82,320 (129, 500) 
1986-1990 | 56,605 { 
Investments <<. Swe See ae ee ot a a a ae 1,259 —_ 1256 
462,452 387,066 75,386 
Insurance, Frankel and other Finance Subsidiaries er ov et 100,999 52,628 48,371 
Per Consolidated Balance Sheet . . . . =. =. =. ~« . $563,451 $439,694 $123,757 


Analysis of Notes and Accounts Receivable 
See i eer a een ea Gls BAe ER cy vip | 


DECEMBER 31, 
1970 1969 1968 1967 1966 


$000’s omitted 


Traders Group Limited and 
Principal Finance Subsidiaries 


Retail 

Passenger Cars—New . . . . $ 48,198 $ 58,792 $ 62,180 $ 63,823 $ 65,640 
Passenger Catrs— Used 9502 2) = 22,186 28,052 20,675 30,931 31,093 

Trucks and Farm Equipment oe 26,814 30,542 29,897 19,186 
Heavy Trucks, Commercial and 107,961 

Industrial Equipment. ; 89,242 82,670 68,319 79,332 
Other Products oe 6 ne 4 en 14,895 15,360 14,396 17,321 11,228 
201,335 215,416 204,467 210,593 215,922 
Wholesale: 9:2 2 ns eee AA,175 49,915 59,003 55,680 58,680 
Leasing & Wel pee Eee eee 5,829 Coy 5,185 5,609 5,842 
Dealer/Loans' =. 0s ee 7,785 7,059 8,714 11,746 12,944 
Morteage: Loans) 5 este ee 34,239 30,858 26,054 31,543 43,535 
Real’Property ileldstor Resalem.a uae 2,117 25752 6,536 4,355 2,963 
Personal Loans. 9) ee O75552 88,492 74,534 59,987 50,736 
Higmieplan’ 25 ene 65,848 60,832 54,000 $0,345 43,899 
458,880 461,198 438,493 429,858 434,521 


Insurance, Frankel and other 
Finance Subsidiaries . . . . 47,932 46,193 33,667 28,176 29,931 
Per Consolidated Balance Sheet . . $506,812 $507,391 $472,160 $458,034 $464,452 


ASSETS AND DEBT EARNINGS AND DISTRIBUTION OPERATING SUMMARY 


NET PROFIT NET PROFIT COMMON 


OUTSTANDING SECURED AFTER TAX AVAILABLE SHARES | 
ven ASRS AGRO? ANSP ag ANRRINGHEY FORGOHNON DNDENES pee PD, «ROEM, «MORGUE SM 
1961 $353,987 $302,328 $255,554 1961 $5,472 $5,227 $3,254 $1.24 $o.80* | $ 52,430 $12,333 $15,900 $13,537 
1962 379,130 318,154 274,883 1962 4,044 4,434 3,507 1.01 0.80 66,466 12,686 29,795 Paes 
1963 432,015 376,776 316,047 1963 3,295 3,090 2,512 0.70 0.80 71,545 TG, 31,982 Wy aas 
1964. $25,505 467,332 391,177 1964 5,520 55315 BSUS 12 0.80 85,866 18,895 36,506 19,651 
1965 583,504 $29,138 418,834 1965 6,012 5,076 3,530 1.28 0.80 98,001 22,886 42,175 21,183 
1966 $23,051 464,452 362,004 1966 3,981 — 3,256 3,530 0.74 0.80 95,169 21,969 43,990 21,953 
1967 SDT AT 458,034 357,018 1967 4,725 4,004 2,652 0.91 0.60 93,449 oa 21,857 40,163 22,832 
1968 534,705 472,160 361,238 1968 5,019 4,926 2,054 TW 0.60 96,928 23,474 39,303 22,856 
1969 $72,282 $07,391 381,196 1969 6,430 5,416 2,660 T22, 0.60 110,489 25,523 47,041 24,477 
1970 576,116 506,812 377,985 1970 55758 4,567 2,605 1.03 0.60 119,507 27,574 $4,090 26,322 


*On comparative basis to reflect 3 for 1 split in May 1962 


i (iS ne nn a er | ae Se 


AVERAGE 
SHAREHOLDERS SHAREHOLDERS’ EQUITY | GROSS INCOME DISTRIBUTION (100%) 
INTEREST INCOME 

NUMBER Of = OUESIAINIDING SEUNNES RETURN ON ROO ICT SOENGHS WSO ET ERGOT 
YEAR SHAREHOLDERS PREFERRED COMMON TOTAL YEAR AVERAGE EQUITY ING COSTS CHARGES AND DEPREC. INTERESTS AFTER TAX 
1961 8.7 59 A Ime” 4,278 1961 $43,546 1205/5 DBS Te OIG Atty 9.9% 10.5% 
1962 iTS 59 4,385 4,444 1962 46,948 9.9 1) 44.8 22.9 6.2 7.0 
1963 13.4 59 4,391 4,450 1963 48,119 6.8 Ziel 44.7 24.2 5.4 4.6 
1964 U Soll 59 4,402 4,461 1964 48,791 11.3 BDO)» 42.5 22.9 6.2 6.4. 
1965 17.8 409 4,414 4,823 1965 56,0607 10.7 23.4 43.0 21.6 5.9 6.1 
1966 18.8 403 4,420 4,823 1966 62,404 6.4 ART 46.2 AT 3.4 4.2 
1967 18.6 391 4,420 4,811 1967 62,578 7.0 | BR wl 43.0 24.4 4.1 5.1 
1968 Wy AS 4,433 4,808 1968 64,078 8.8 24.2 40.5 23.6 5.9 5.8 
1969 18.3 616 4,433 5,049 1969 69,265 9.3 23.1 43.1 22.2 5.8 5.8 
1970 10.4 595 4,443 5,038 1970 74,139 7.8 Doi 45.3 22.0 4.8 4.8 


*On comparative basis to reflect 3 for 1 split in May 1962 


A French copy of the 1970 Annual Report of your company will be mailed 
shortly to all shareholders resident in the Province of Quebec. Additional copies 


are available on request. 


Un exemplaire en francais du rapport annuel 1970 de votre compagnie sera 
bientét envoyé par la poste aux actionnaires qui habitent dans la Province de 
Québec. D’autres exemplaires sont disponibles sur demande. 
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Se nL ee ee 
Despite the explosive growth of consumer credit during the last 20 
Vears-w IH REAL SERAVOF CREDIT 1S STILL TO COME, according to’ one 
Gr Canada’s lLarcest financial institutions, 

Traders Group Limited; celebrating its 50th anniversary 
this year, forecasts consumer credit outstandings at the end of 
Them O/USseotess0  bulleion = 20 8tines *thettotaltintls50% 

There were many reasons for the spectacular growth in 
"buy now -- pay later” plans in the 1950s and 1960s -- new 
prosperity, full employment, general optimism and a large backlog 
of demand for goods and services after the war. 

"In the coming decade, however, it will be the applied 
technology of the computer and the forward thrust of the Canadian 
economy that will usher in the era of ‘super' credit," Traders 
Says. 

"It will be predicated on the convenience factor of 
credit which will gradually make obsolete many of our current 
and traditional reasons for carrying cash or writing out a cheque 
when making a purchase." 

Traders doesn't attempt to forecast in detail just how 


nationwide computer systems will be applied to our credit trans- 
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actions, noting that "there is a huge knowledge gap between the few 
who conceive something new and the rest of us who must figure out 
how to make it work in everyday life". 

However, the horizon is full of possibilities the finance 
firm says, and they include such things as: 

the total convenience potential of a single credit 
identification card which would replace most cash 
transactions ; 

the use of the computer as a "customer service 
vehicle” in which financial institutions would be 
able to run a customer's financial situation 
through the computer to determine the credit 
"package" best suited to his needs; 

most important, everyone's credit rating will be 
computerized as all credit transactions are fed 
into central recording systems. 

Regarding this eventual computerized pooling of credit 
information, Traders emphasizes that whatever system is developed, 
it "must protect the privacy of the individual and must make it 
impossible for competing financial institutions to 'pirate' each 
others’ business". 

The changes in the role and scope of credit use will 
diLiecisallrcredit Granting institutions, Iraders: says). "Credit 
grantors will become more imaginative and aggressive in developing 
customer-oriented programs designed to create a continuous market- 
ing relationship with the customer. These programs could meet his 
lifetime financing needs -- from a mortgage to a gasoline sale, 


from life insurance to paying his bills." 
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An outgrowth of this “universal approach" to credit use 
will likely be the evolution of "multi-divisional" credit institu- 
tions, "perhaps not too different in structure from Traders," the 


finance company says. 


tn 


Traders already is highly diversified. Its subsidiaries 
include insurance companies, a personal loan division, a factoring 
company (largest of its type in Canada), realty development, mort- 
gage lending, home improvement financing, industrial or commercial 
financing and a major investment interest in one of Canada's largest 
trust companies, Guaranty Trust. 

Diversification of credit services will become even more 
attractive to finance companies because, in Traders' words, "the 
challenge to all Canadian credit institutions in the 1970s will be 
the ability to attract and retain customers through superior 
service”, 

The single most important reason for the credit boom of 
the last 20 years, and the reason credit will mushroom again in 
the years ahead is “income security", Traders says. This security 
is the result of steadier employment, universal health care plans, 
unemployment insurance, better pensions and a general upgrading of 
the labor force in terms of skills and salaries. 

"TIneome security is having a tremendous impact on broad- 
ening the consumer goods market. There will be more people at all 
age levels -- and especially among retirees -- who can participate 
actively as consumers and who will take advantage of the short and 
long term benefits of credit use in planning how they spend their 


income." 
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Whatever develops in new credit plans in the years to 
come, Traders says it is ready and eager to contribute its know- 
ledge and experience. 

"The concept of sound financial planning is the philoso- 
phy by which Traders Group has sought to serve Canadian families 
and businesses over the years and will continue to serve them in 
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Traders Group Limited is celebrating its 50th birthday this year. 

From a small office with five employees on Winnipeg's Portage 
Avenue in 1920, Traders has grown into a more than half billion dollar 
financial institution, the second largest of its kind in Canada -- and 
into part of an industry that serves one in four Canadian families. 

It hasn't been a smooth half century -- wars, recessions, 
"tight money” and the collapse of a large competing institution saw to 
that -- but the concept was sound and Traders forged ahead in the good 
years. 

"We succeeded because we provided a new kind of service which 
found ready acceptance with the public," is the way Ross M. Willmott, 
president, puts it. "We offered a reasonable future and a profit to 
those who entered the business, and provided a good return for inves- 
tors, who saw in the concept of credit for the ordinary Canadian, a 
worthwhile investment opportunity.” 

The company was the idea of William Watson Evans, a 28-year 
old lawyer. It was just after World War I, and the era of the auto- 
mobile and its mass production was just beginning. Evans was convinced 


there waS an opportunity for an all-Canadian company to set up a credit 
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plan to help people purchase automobiles. The idea was to make a com- 
plete time-payment credit service, including accounting and collection, 
available to Canadian merchants to offer their customer. 

Tt was the credit innovation by which a mass market would be 
ereated for automobiles, farm machinery, and, later, for other consumer 
goods. Canadians would be able to buy on the strength of their good 
character and ability to repay from future income, with the goods them- 
selves as the only tangible security. 

A group of Winnipeg businessmen agreed to back Evans in his 
new venture and on August 10, 1920, Traders Finance Corporation Limited 
was granted a Manitoba charter. The company began as thousands of 
young war veterans were restlessly seeking change. They soon adopted 
the automobile as the symbol of their freedom from the old, humdrum 
routines and ideas of pre-war years. 

Two years later, a Traders branch office was opened in 
Vancouver, followed by branches in London, Toronto and Montreal. 

From the beginning, Traders worked closely with the Ford 
Motor Company, pioneer of the automobile's development in North America. 
Contrary to popular belief, there never was any financial link between 
Ford and Traders other than a contract to finance Ford dealers' whole- 
sale inventories. This arrangement formally ended in 1932. 

A close association continued, however, with Ford and until 
1939 Traders was the finance company recommended by Ford to its dealers. 
Today, Traders provides financing to dealers of all the major car 


manufacturers. 
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The arrangement with Ford was good for Traders except for one 
year. In 1927 Ford discontinued production of its famous Model T and, 
during the interval required to switch output to the new Model A, 
Traders lost a third of its normal business volume. 

With the end of the 1920s came the worst business depression 
in modern times. No enterprise would escape its ravages and the economy 
would not fully recover for years. Traders’ assets of S14 million in 
1929 dropped to about $10.3 million a year later. Collections were 
difficult but the company tried to create "a minimum of hardship for 
its customers," said President Evans in the company's 1930 annual 
report. 

"We believe it to be the duty of every organization charged 
with the administration of credit to co-operate rather than embarrass," 
he stated. 

For millions of Canadians and people everywhere it was a 
tragic time of patched clothing, and shoes with cardboard soles. 

Traders’ president and founder, William Watson Evans, died 
prematurely in 1932 at age 41. He was succeeded by the Right Honorable 
Arthur Meighen, 52, former Conservative Prime Minister of Canada. His 
knowledge of the investment community and his ability to attract lend- 
ing funds to Traders would be valuable in the coming years because 
borrowed money is the "raw material" of a finance company. It is ob- 
tained from a wide range of investors, including banks, insurance com- 
panies and individuals. The borrowed money is made available to the 
public in the form of installment and cash credit, with the rate to 
consumers set on a competitive basis to cover costs and provide a 


reasonable profit. 
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Along with the nation, Traders made slow progress during the 
"dirty thirties" as sobered consumers and cautious businessmen worked 
toward economic stability. 

The stability was short lived, as once again Canada and the 
world were propelled into another conflict. As war was declared in 
1939 passenger car manufacturing began to be replaced by Bromneeian of 
military vehicles. There would be no more cars for Traders to finance. 

By this time, however, Traders had several irons in the fire 
and so wasn't entirely dependent on auto financing. In 1940 a sub- 
sidiary, Trans Canada Credit Corporation Limited, was formed to provide 
cash loans directly to the public. Even before that, Traders had 
entered the auto, fire and casualty insurance business by purchasing 
control of Canadian General Insurance Company and Toronto General 
Insurance Company. 

Traders policy during the war years, in the words of 
President Meighen, was "to increase the scope of activities in the hope 
of providing reasonable but reduced profits, and of maintaining the 
company's organization". These years were also spent gearing up for 
the expected surge in demand for cars and other items sold on the in- 
stallment plan when the war was over. 

In 1944, at the age of 70, Meighen turned over the chief 
executive's post at Traders to Albert E. Naylor, vice president and 
general manager, and an early member of the company. He would guide 
the firm, then doing $10 million of business a year, into a period of 
growth which would see business volume increase 50 times in the next 


20 years. 
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With the end of World War II, Canadians, like their fathers 


They wanted new cars, new ranges, clothes, radios and all the other 
things they had gone without during 15 years of depression and war. 
They didn’t want to wait until they had saved enough cash -- and they 
didn't have to. Canada's economy now was healthy and there were enough 
jobs with good pay that people could buy and pay later. 

Thus the credit "explosion" which would reach a peak in the 
1950s and 1960s began to take form. 

Here's what happened in the use of consumer credit in the ten 
years between 1951] and 1961: Total consumer credit in use jumped from 
Sle lebillione canola bil lions (At the end=on loo nite totalled SLU 
billion.) Sales finance companies' volume of outstandings during the 
10-year period also rose sharply from $186 million to $756 million and 
at tie, endeoreL0%Stood, at scl.2 billion, 

In 1958, when the chartered banks vigorously entered the 
personal loan field, the use of cash credit began to grow at a faster 
rate than purchase credit. Traders was well established in both fields 
for competitive purposes. 

More diversification came in the 1950s as Traders and its 
growing number of subsidiaries, moved into the financing of durable 
goods other than cars, including appliances, mobile homes, boats, 
furniture and commercial equipment. 

On June 14, 1957, the company opened its six-storey head 


office building at 625 Church Street in Toronto. 
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Ross M. Willmott, formerly executive vice president and 
treasurer, became president of Traders in 1960, succeeding Albert Naylor 
who waS appointed chairman of the board and held that post until his 
death in 1963. 

Willmott, who had been with the company since 1935, would 
lead Traders safely through a period in which Canadian finance com- 
panies would have their greatest financial difficulties, particularly 
in attracting investment funds. 

The early 1960s were good years for Traders, and by 1964 the 
company's assets passed the half billion-dollar mark from $9.6 million 
in 1945 and $100 million in 1950. 

In a series of rapid diversification moves under Willmott, 
the company developed into the corporate complex it is today. 

In 1960 a division was set up to handle financing for dealers 
of revenue-producing industrial equipment. A year later two major in- 
vestments were made. The first was the purchase of a 20 per cent in- 
terest in Guaranty Trust Company of Canada. (In 1970, Acres purchased 
additional shares raising the combined holdings to 38 per cent.) 

In 1961, Traders took an unusual step by acquiring a company 
far removed from the financial field, Frankel Steel Construction 
Limited. Frankel had been in business for 76 years and now is one of 
the "big three" Canadian firms specializing in structural steel fabri- 
cation and erection. 

In 1962 Traders acquired Interprovincial Building Credits, 
Ltd. (renamed Traders Homeplan Limited in 1969), Homeplan provides 
three distinctive financing services -- financing of individual, low- 


cost new homes, vacation home financing and home improvement financing. 
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Another string to Traders' bow was added with the purchase of 
Aetna Factors Corporation Ltd., Montreal, which specializes in financ- 
ing the accounts receivable of manufacturers and distributors. Aetna 
is the largest company of its kind in Canada. 

Real estate development was next on the diversification pro- 
gram and in 1964 included acquisition by Traders of a 20 per cent in- 
terest in Cadillac Development Corporation Limited. Cadillac is now 
one of the largest property development firms in Canada. 

The "honeymoon" of expansion by the finance industry came to 
an abrupt halt in 1965 with the collapse of Atlantic Acceptance 
Corporation, Atlantic's default on a loan shook the financial community's 
confidence in the debt securities of finance companies so that the 
sources of investment funds available to the industry almost dried up 
for a while. 

A much more enduring and serious problem than Atlantic was 
inflation and its persistence through the latter half of the 1960s. It 
was accompanied by an international shortage of investment money and 
Soaring interest rates -~ only mildly abated as Traders entered the 70s. 

Since 1965 conventional mortgage rates for housing rose from 
6 3/4 per cent to about 11 per cent. In early 1965, sales finance 
companies, like Traders, paid 5 1/2 per cent for 30-day loans. Five 
years later the rate waS over nine per cent, and the interest rate on 
long-term loans approached 10 per cent. 

President Willmott, whose job it has been to guide Traders 
through these trying times, summarized the problem this way: 

"Never in the history of the company has pressure on profits 


been more acute with respect to the cost of borrowed funds." 
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For Traders the situation called for consolidation and refine- 
ment of existing resources, not expansion. In 1966 a major reorganiza- 
tion began. Its aim was to give Traders a broader base of management 
skill, and the potential to deal with rising costs, problems of size 
and changes in demand for some traditional services. The program was 
highlighted by a change of corporate name to Traders Group Limited. 

The new name more aptly identified the company's diversified nature. 

The reorganization isn't yet complete, but already has proven 
its value, producing in the three-year period ended in 1969 one of the 
Vancest year-to-year earnings improvements in Traders' history -- de- 
Spite almost the worst possible conditions for finance companies. 

"Proud of their pioneering achievement in the credit field, 
and challenged by new forces in the marketplace, Traders and its people 
enter the 1970s and a new half century of corporate development pre- 


pared to seek out new grounds of achievement," Willmott says. 
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This is really the story of people—from clerks 
and typists to supervisors, vice presidents 
and presidents—who have served with 
Traders Group Limited over the last 50 
years, starting with its founding in 1920. 
They number in the thousands; many have 
come and gone. But it has been their 
presence that has made Traders what it is 
today. 


_ TRANS CANaDd CREDIT CORPORATION LIMITED 
TRADERS REALTY LIMITED 


TRADERS HOMEPLAN LIMITED 


HOMEPLAN 


complet 


In this commemorative booklet, on the 
occasion of our 50th Anniversary as a 
corporation, we should be telling a// the 
stories of the building of Traders. But there 
is not room and, besides, some might sound 
strange—even ridiculous—to those 
unfamiliar with personal relationships and 
circumstances at the time. 


So, we made a judgment. We selected those 
elements available to us which seem best to 
reflect the circumstances of our corporate 
birth and development, the difficult times 
encountered and the winning times that 
made it all worthwhile. Thus, we hope there 
is something in our story to interest 
everyone in knowing a little bit more about 
us and, in so doing, sense our pride in our 
achievements. 


Corporate histories are vain sorts of things. It 
is easy to see oneself as Gulliver in the land 
of Lilliputians. We are mindful that being a 
50-year old company does not, in itself, 
mean too much. There are companies older 
than Traders, bigger and perhaps better 
known than Traders. 


But, several facts stand out and deserve 
recognition at this time. We were among the 
earliest pioneers of consumer credit in 

North America. We were the first 
Canadian-owned sales finance company, 
we remain one of the largest, and we had an 
integral role in the development of Canada’s 
biggest industry—automobile manufacturing 
and retailing. 


We are proud of this, and much more. 
We hope you will share this experience with 
us in these pages. 
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CONTENENTAL CASUALTY COM 
FIRE & CASUALTY DIVISION 


SYSTEMS PLANNING DEPT 
cox INSURANCE AGENCIES LIMETED 
HOMEPLAN REALTY LEMITED 
TRADERS DEVELOPMENT LIMITED 


TRADERS GROUP LIMITED 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES 


SERVICES 


ACCOUNTING 
ADVERTISING & SALES PROMOTION 


* DATA CENTRE & EDP METHODS 
EMPLOYMENT CENTRE 
MARKET RESEARCH: 
PUBLIC RELATIONS 
PURCHASING & PREMISES 
SECRETARY & LEGAL COUNSEL 
SYSTEMS & PROCEDURES 


TREASURY 
CONSUMER FINANCING=OIVIS1ON 
DEALER CREDIT 
= PRODUCT DEVELOPMENT. i 
INOUSTRIAL FINANCING DIVISt ON 


TRADERS HOMEPLAN LIMITED 
TRADERS MORTGAGE COMPANY 
_ TRADERS PROPERTIES® ¢ CHUR 


ia REALTY LIMITED 
LAND DEVELOPMENT 


TRANS. CANADA CREDIT coRPO 


TRANSPORTATION INSURANCE 
PERSONAL LINES 


Victor ComPromerer Limite EDP Dire 
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Bill Elson, retired since 1960 and living in 
Winnipeg, was Traders first cashier in the 
original office with founder W. W. Evans. He 
remembers well the depression years 

when things were so bad he had to take a 
reduction in salary. In Regina during the 
terrible prairie drought year of 1934, he 
recalls looking out of his window during a 
dust storm and not being able to see the 
Hotel Saskatchewan, only three blocks away. 


Peter Fergusson worked for the Canadian 
Northern Railway in Winnipeg, at the same 
time as W. W. Evans, the railway’s young 
solicitor, later to become Traders founder. 
He joined Traders in 1928 at Saskatoon. 
Traders formed Dealer’s Finance to handle 
dealerships other than Ford and‘‘Fergie’s’ job 
was to develop business.''Following the 
depression, Traders put many dealers on 
their feet. They couldn’t borrow money from 
the banks, whom they already owed.’’He re- 
tired as assistant vice president, Consumer 
Division, in 1961 and lives in Victoria. 


The Idea 
and how it grew 


We succeeded because we provided a new 
kind of service which found ready 
acceptance with the public, offered 
reasonable future and profit to those who 
entered it, and provided a good return for 
investors who saw in the concept of credit 
for the masses a worthwhile investment 
opportunity. 

R. M. Willmott 


The idea that created Traders might never 
have happened, but for a discontented 
young lawyer from Toronto working with the 
Canadian Northern Railway in Winnipeg, 
Manitoba. It was just after World War |. The 
railway was being turned into a public 
company to form the vast Grand Trunk 
complex known today as Canadian National. 


The era of the automobile and its mass 
production was just beginning. 


The young lawyer was William Watson 
Evans—28 years old, aggressive and 
imaginative. He was not anxious to become 
a Civil servant. But more than that, he had an 
idea for a company. It would bring to life a 
business enterprise that would grow into 
more than a half billion dollar financial 
institution, the second largest of its kind in 
Canada, and part of an industry which, 50 
years later, would serve an estimated one in 
four Canadian families. 


But it was one thing to have a dream, and 
quite another to convince others, 
particularly those with the necessary capital, 
that it would work. 


Born in Tara, Ontario in 1891 and later to 
obtain four university degrees, William 
Watson Evans was an entrepreneur, in the 
best sense. He was a creator of economic 
ideas, inspired by the new technology 
coming to the fore in the form of farm 
machinery and the automobile. He foresaw 
their huge market potential if a way could be 
found for people from all walks of life to buy 
them on some form of credit plan. 


The Role of a Sales Finance Company 


The idea he wanted to put to work was that 
of making a complete time-payment credit 
service, including accounting and 
collection, available to Canadian merchants 
to offer their customers. The unique feature 
of this service—and one which would make 
the sales finance company distinct from all 
other financial institutions—was that the 
only security in the credit transaction would 
be the goods being purchased. The 
financing concept was built around the 
notion that most people, regardless of their 
economic circumstances, are honest and 
will honor their financial obligations. The 
success of the sales financing principle 
since the early 1900s, when it was 
introduced in the United States, has borne 
this out. 


It was the credit innovation by which a mass 
market would be created for the automobile 
and, later, for other consumer goods. For 
the first time, it would allow people from all 
walks of life to buy on the strength of their 
good character and ability to pay for their 
purchases out of future income. Over the 
years this would bring a happier way of life 
to millions of Canadians who could not 
satisfy, for reasons outside their control, the 
more stringent traditional loan conditions of 
other lending institutions. 


Traders is Born 


William Watson Evans had confidence in the 
idea. He managed to bring together a group 
of Winnipeg businessmen who agreed to 
back him. On August 10, 1920, Traders 


The Era of Super Credit 3 


The real era of credit is still to come. 

It will mean new and expanded 
opportunities for Traders Group Limited and 
its affiliated companies. 


Credit use in the decade of the 70s will be 
accelerated by: 


® the computer 
® the principle of income security 


® the forces at work in the Canadian 
economy. 


Finance Corporation Limited was granted a 
Manitoba charter and a few days later 


The credit explosion of the 1950s and 60s 
was only the beginning. In these two 


decades, consumer credit outstandings Lice li opened for business in a third floor office in 
rose from just over $1 billion to $10 billion. the Trust & Loan Building on Winnipeg's: 
In the decade ahead, total consumer credit Portage Avenue. The company started with 


is expected to grow to $30 billion. __ five people. They included, according to 
_z<= available records, Edgar W. Elson, 


accountant, and Edna M. Strain, 
stenographer. 


More Canadians each day are taking 
advantage of the benefits of consumer 
credit. By the late 1960s, consumer credit 
outstanding in Canada ranged between 18 
to 20 per cent of net disposable income. 


Mr. Elson was Traders first cashier. He was 
| later a district manager in Regina. He retired 


This compares to 7.5 per cent in 1948. in 1960 and now, age 73, resides in Winnipeg. 
Miss Strain served Traders for 36 years and 

But it will be the applied technology of the i, was the forerunner of many long service 

computer and the forward thrust of the ‘ ~ women employees in Traders. During the 

Canadian economy in the 1970s which may early years of the company she was 

well usher in the era of super credit. Not . p corporate secretary, one of the first women 


in Canada to hold an executive position. 
Miss Strain retired in 1956, and died 10 
years later. 


only will the “buy now, pay later’ 
philosophy become more widely accepted 
and practical for most income and age 
groups, but our needs for carrying cash and 
cheques will be gradually made minimal. It is 
the use of credit as a ‘‘shopping 
convenience” which will be the real, 
behind-the-scenes story of why Canadians 
will be using more credit in the future than 
ever before. 


The first directors,meeting was held August 
24, 1920. 


The new Traders organization was destined 
to play a key role in pioneering the 
phenomenon of mass credit use in Canada 
and would have the distinction of being the 
What lies ahead are nationwide computer ae first all-Canadian sales finance company 
systems which may serve to replace most . and one of the leaders in its field. 
traditional uses of cheques and cash. 


Among the founders, one man soon 


This view of the future portends such things emerged whose influence on the direction 
as: of the company would span four decades. 
He was Albert (Bert) E. Naylor. Born in 
* the total convenience potential of a single Chatham, Ontario in 1895, and educated in 
credit identification card which could Melfort, Saskatchewan and Winnipeg, he 
replace cash in all but minor transactions; entered the automotive industry in its 
infancy, first in the sales division of Ford 
* greater availability of credit of all types to Motor Company of Canada and later as a 
meet changing buying and borrowing dealer. 


habits of the consumer; 


* the computer could be used as a customer 
service vehicle; financial institutions would 
be able to run the customer’s financial 
situation through their computer in order 
to determine the credit package best 
suited to the customer’s needs; 


* most important, everyone’s credit rating 
will be computerized as all credit 
transactions are fed into central recording 
systems. 


Bill Elson, retired since 1960 and living in 
Winnipeg, was Traders first cashier in the 
original office with founder W. W. Evans. He 
remembers well the depression years 

when things were so bad he had to take a 
reduction in salary. In Regina during the 
terrible prairie drought year of 1934, he 
recalls looking out of his window during a 
dust storm and not being able to see the 
Hotel Saskatchewan, only three blocks away. 


Peter Fergusson worked for the Canadian 
Northern Railway in Winnipeg, at the same 
time as W. W. Evans, the railway’s young 
solicitor, later to become Traders founder. 
He joined Traders in 1928 at Saskatoon. 
Traders formed Dealer’s Finance to handle 
dealerships other than Ford and‘‘Fergie’s’ job 
was to develop business. ‘‘Following the 
depression, Traders put many dealers on 
their feet. They couldn't borrow money from 
the banks, whom they already owed.’’He re- 
tired as assistant vice president, Consumer 
Division, in 1961 and lives in Victoria. 
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But it was one thing tc 
quite another to convi 
particularly those with 
that it would work. 


We have all the elements in our midst to 
make these revolutionary developments 
possible. But we are still only on the frontier 
in terms of implementation. 


As always with any fundamental social or 
economic change, there is a huge 
knowledge gap between the few who 
conceive something new and the rest of us 
who must figure out how to make it work in 
everyday life. 


These changes in credit may not work out in 
exactly the ways we have described, but one 
thing is certain—there will be changes. All 
credit granting institutions will be affected. 


Credit grantors will become more 
imaginative and aggressive in developing 
customer-oriented programs designed to 
create a continuous form of marketing 
relationship with the customer. One way of 
achieving this will be to develop financial 
services to meet the total financing needs of 
the consumer during his lifetime—from a 
real estate mortgage to a gasoline sale, from 
life insurance to financing a boat, from 
paying his bills to completing his income tax 
return. 


As aresult, many credit institutions will be 
multi-divisional companies—perhaps not too 
different in structure from Traders Group 
Limited. With the benefits of consumer 
credit now already established among most 
age and income groups, the challenge to all 
Canadian credit institutions in the 1970s will 
be the ability to attract and retain customers 
through superior service. 


One of the most important influences in the 
future growth of consumer credit in the 
decade ahead is the concept of income 
security. What this boils down to is simply 
that more and more Canadians have 
assurance of a regular and steady source of 
income at virtually all stages of their lives. 


The concept of income security is one of the 
principle reasons for the development over 
the past 50 years of a mass market for 
credit. This is one of the great economic and 
social advances of this century. 


Throughout history, until early in this 
century, the mass of people have had little 
or no assurance of a regular source of 
income, and therefore, it was considered 
unsound to advance credit for consumption, 


(continued on page 25) 


Finance Corporation Limited was granted a 
Manitoba charter and a few days later 
opened for business in a third floor office in 
the Trust & Loan Building on Winnipeg’s 
Portage Avenue. The company started with 
five people. They included, according to 
available records, Edgar W. Elson, 
accountant, and Edna M. Strain, 
stenographer. 


Mr. Elson was Traders first cashier. He was 
later a district manager in Regina. He retired 
in 1960 and now, age 73, resides in Winnipeg. 
Miss Strain served Traders for 36 years and 
was the forerunner of many long service 
women employees in Traders. During the 
early years of the company she was 
corporate secretary, one of the first women 
in Canada to hold an executive position. 
Miss Strain retired in 1956, and died 10 
years later. 


The first directors,meeting was held August 
24, 1920. 


The new Traders organization was destined 
to play a key role in pioneering the 
phenomenon of mass credit use in Canada 
and would have the distinction of being the 
first all-Canadian sales finance company 
and one of the leaders in its field. 


Among the founders, one man soon 
emerged whose influence on the direction 
of the company would span four decades. 
He was Albert (Bert) E. Naylor. Born in 
Chatham, Ontario in 1895, and educated in 
Melfort, Saskatchewan and Winnipeg, he 
entered the automotive industry in its 
infancy, first in the sales division of Ford 
Motor Company of Canada and later asa 


4. The Model T, the most famous automobile ever 
built, chugged into history in 1908, and 19 years dealer. 
later was retired from production. 


2. Canada changed dramatically in the aftermath 
of World War |, which cost this country 61,326 
dead and 172,950 wounded. 


3. ‘Portage and Main,’’ where the winds blow in 
Winnipeg and site of Traders first office in 1920. 
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W. W. Evans 
President 1920-1932 


Founder and first Traders president, William 
Watson Evans, was born to farm parents at 
Tara, Ontario, near Owen Sound in 1891. He 
was one of three children, two boys anda 
girl. When he was in high school, his 
grandfather bought him a farm with the idea 
that he would become a farmer like the two 
generations before him. Evans had other 
ideas. 


With a scholarship, he enrolled in political 
science at the University of Toronto’s 
Victoria College where his roommate would 
be Ned Pratt, to become one of Canada’s 
outstanding poets. (Years later a brother, 
Senator Pratt, would become a director of 
Traders.) 


At the same time he worked extra-murally on 
his Bachelor of Arts degree from the 
University of Western Ontario. Then, in his 
fourth year of political science at the 


University of Toronto, he enrolled at Osgoode 


Hall to study law on the strength of having 
just taken his degree at Western. He went on 
to take his master’s degree in economics at 
the University of Toronto. 


It was while at the University of Toronto that 
he met Mary Thompson, a pretty, vivacious 
honor student and the only girl at the 
university enrolled in honor mathematics 
and modern languages. They were married 
in 1915 and were to have seven children. 


At the time he graduated in law in 1911 the 
Canadian Northern Railway in Manitoba was 
looking for a solicitor. Established lawyers 
were reluctant to move west, and despite his 
youth and lack of experience Evans got the 
job. 


One of his most time-consuming activities 
for the railway was settling claims from 
farmers when the Canadian Northern’s 
steam locomotives belched sparks and set 
fire to crops. Gifts from appreciative 
farmers arrived in his office regularly, but 
were returned, unopened, with a polite note 
of acknowledgement 


In 1919, when Canadian Northern was 
absorbed into the giant Grand Trunk 
complex that was to become Canadian 
National Railways, Evans chose not to 
become a government employee. With his 
savings he bought a small, defunct 
mortgage company in Winnipeg that was to 
become his base of operations for a 
far-reaching entrepreneurial idea. From his 
observations in dealing with western 
farmers, he had seen that they seldom had 
cash to buy equipment needed to run their 
farms. This led to the idea for a company 
that would finance sales of farm equipment, 
with no other security required than the 
equipment itself. 


From his study of economics and his 
experience with farmers, Evans saw the 
need to make the results of production 
available on a much broader base—more 
products for more people. He foresaw that 
this would help promote mass production 
and reduce prices, particularly to farmers. 


it was at this time, following the end of World 
War I, that automobiles began appearing in 
growing numbers on Winnipeg streets. One 
idea led to another, and Evans added the 
concept of financing automobiles. 


He spent long hours describing his idea to 
members of the Winnipeg financial 
community. He was not yet thirty, but was an 
imposing six-foot-four with persuasive 
powers to match his height. It was said of 
him that he was ‘‘a brilliant talker, but 
serious and when he had something to say, 
people generally listened.”’ 


Evans convinced a number of financial 
leaders of the soundness of his ideas, and 
when he held his first directors meeting of 
Traders Finance Corporation Limited on 
August 24, 1920, he numbered among his 
board members some of the leading 
financial names of the time. 


He had a happy knack for making friends, 
particularly at Senior business and 
government levels, and this proved valuable 
to both Evans the man and Evans the 
president. In the constitutional crisis of 
1926, when Arthur Meighen stepped down 
as prime minister, Evans immediately caught 
a train to Ottawa and managed to convince 
Meighen, though he had never met him 
before, to join his six-year old financial 
company, Canadian & General Securities 
Limited, as general counsel. Through CGS a 
number of investment trusts were formed, 
which were among the earliest of their kind 
in Canada. Meighen was destined to 
become Traders second president. 


When Evans wasn't travelling across 
Canada, or on business trips to London, 
England and New York for his various 
investment companies, he loved to entertain 
in his Rosedale, Toronto home. His circle of 
friends included not only business contacts 
and associates, but people in the arts. He 
was not an academic person by 
temperament; he simply “‘loved ideas” and 
had a capacity ‘‘to appreciate artistic 
people.’ The family summer home at 
Erindale, Ontario (on the northwest fringe of 
Metro Toronto) would later become a Jesuit 
monastery and today is part of a vast 
residential property development to be 
undertaken by a company in which Traders 
has an interest. 


In July of 1932, William Watson Evans died 
from a virus heart disease. He was only 41. 
His successor, Arthur Meighen, described 
the Traders founder as ‘‘a man of great 
organizing genius and administrative skills.” 


After 30 years with Traders, Gordon Blair re- 
tired in 1951 at Saint John, N.B., where he 
was office manager and branch accountant. 
He now lives in Halifax. In 1920, he was 
working for Imperial Canadian Trust 
Company in Winnipeg when aman by the 
name of W. W. Evans stopped by one 
day and said,"‘Come upstairs sometime, 
\'d like to see you.’’ Nobody knew who 
Evans was. Evans told him about his new 
mpany.‘There’s no money in mortgages. 
turnover isn't fast enough. Financing 
mobiles is the answer, he told Blair. 
nonths later, Gordon Blair began 
areer with Traders. 


Burt Campbell, retired as assistant treasurer, 


Head Office, in 1966 and now lives in 
Victoria. He answered a Traders ad and 
started as a bookkeeper in Toronto in 
1927. Burt recalls Arthur Meighen, Traders 
second president, a man of''remarkable 
memory for words and figures,’’who on one 
occasion forgot to pick up his wife in 
Winnipeg on a return trip from the west. On 
arrival in Toronto he wondered where she 
was. ‘We were like a large family in those 
days.”’ 


In 1921, he was offered an opportunity to 
come to Traders. He joined, excited by the 
prospects of the merchandising concept 
Traders presented for the auto industry. 


Traders came into existence when the 
nation was seeking relief from an unsettled 
and tragic decade. The tragedy was the 
Great War of 1914-18. Its impact brought to 
an end the Victorian Era of morals and 
manners. Those who survived of the 
900,000 (nearly one-tenth of Canada’s 
population then) who went to war, came 
back convinced their elders were living ina 
Pollyanna land of rosy ideals which the war 
had killed for them. Most were from the 
farms. As the song in vogue proclaimed: 
“How are you going to keep them down on 
the farm after they've seen Paree!”’ They 
couldn’t go back to what they described as 
humdrum routines, as if nothing had 
happened, and they very disrespectfully said 
so. They would soon adopt the automobile 
as a sort of freedom symbol, which allowed 
them to feel they could go anywhere, do 
anything. 


The start was not easy for the founders of 
Traders. They had to first convince the 
chartered banks and other investors of the 
outstanding investment potential of 
automobile installment financing. 


A finance company Is not only a highly 
specialized credit granting institution, it also 
must be expert in raising funds. Finance 
companies obtain their funds for lending 
purposes from a wide range of investors, 
including banks, insurance companies and 
private sources. The market created by 
investment dealers, who arrange funds and 
issues of stocks and bonds, is generally 
referred to as ‘‘the money market.” The 
finance company then puts the capital it 
raises to work by making it available to the 
public in the form of installment and cash 
credit. The rate charged the consumer is set 
on acompetitive basis to cover borrowing 
and administration costs and provide a 
reasonable profit return to investors. 


Two years after the company was founded it 
opened its first branch office in Vancouver, 
followed by branches in London, Toronto 
and Montreal. From the outset, Traders 
worked closely with the company which did 
so much to pioneer the development of the 
automobile in North America—Ford. 


Two Companies Merge 


In 1923, when ladies’ hemlines had barely 
risen above the ankle, and men wore 
celluloid collars, an affiliate company, 
Traders Finance (Canada) Limited was 
established under an Ontario charter in 
Toronto—then, as it is today, the largest car 
market in Canada. 


In 1926, the two companies merged under a 
Dominion charter as Traders Finance 
Corporation Limited. In just under five years, 
the original company grew from nothing to 
having assets of $2.5 million. By the end of 
1926, the assets of the two companies 
combined had jumped to nearly $8.6 million. 


Evans’ vision was beginning to show results. 
The automobile, in any color as long as it 
was black (that was Ford in those days!) had 
grown into the mass market he had 
anticipated. 


The nation was chugging along in the 
thousands of cars bought in the imaginative 
new world of credit. Traders, the new, young 
company, was in step with the times. 


The success of car financing led to a later 
widening of its use to take in everything from 
refrigerators to ranges, from pianos to lawn 
mowers. 


1. The Model A Ford, first introduced in 1927, 
captured the public imagination after the reliable, 
but unglamorous, Model T. 


2. Canada’s most famous scientist, Dr. Frederick 
Banting, of the University of Toronto achieved 
world-wide fame for his discovery in 1922 of 
insulin to treat diabetes. 


3. William Lyon MacKenzie King, Prime Minister of 
Canada, left, in 1924 in Ottawa with the Prince of 
Wales, now the Duke of Windsor. King served as 
prime minister longer than anybody else in the 
British Commonwealth—21 years, 5 months and 5 
days. 


4. Hero in an age of heroics, Charles A. Lindbergh 
in 1927 became the first man to fly solo, New York 
to Paris. Time: 33 hours. 


5. Radio Station OA, Ottawa at the beginning of 
the radio broadcasting era in the early twenties. 


By the calendar, it was the era of the 
‘flapper’ which, in the slang of the 1920s, 
designated girls and young women who 
liked to be bold in manner and dress. Girls’ 
skirts moved up toward the knee, straw 
boaters and striped blazers were being worn 
by young men. It was a time of marathon 
dances, the introduction of jazz, Rudolph 
Valentino, crystal radio sets, prohibition and 
bath-tub gin. 


Traders and Ford 


A little known story of Traders early days 
was its entry into the United States car 
financing market. A U.S. subsidiary of the 
Canadian company was formed in the late 
1920s, with a branch office opened in 
Minneapolis. However, Traders soon 
withdrew from the U.S. because of a move 
by Ford to set up its own finance company 
for the U.S. market. Traders, in view of its 
exclusive arrangement at the time with Ford 
in Canada, did not wish to be in competition 
with the auto company in the U.S. 


In Traders 1927 annual report, President 
Evans noted in his message to shareholders 
that ‘The Ford Motor Company, nearly a 
year ago had discontinued production of the 
Model T, the automobile that paved the way 
for tremendous development in the 
industry.” 


But he pointed out that the interval needed 
by Ford to switch-over to quantity 
production of its new Model A, cost Traders 
nearly a third of its normal business volume 
that year. 


Contrary to popular belief, there never was 
any financial link between Ford and Traders, 
other than a contract with Ford to handle its 
dealers’ wholesale inventory. This 
agreement formally ended in 1932. 
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Arthur Meighen, P.C., K.C. 
President 1932-1944 


a 


me Arthur Meighen was born at Anderson, 


BT: 


. 


Ontario in 1874. He studied mathematics at 


the University of Toronto and on graduation 


decided to article in law in Winnipeg. He 

practiced law until his election as 

Conservative member of Parliament for 

Portage La Prairie in 1908, at the age of 34. 
‘ 

The unknown back-bencher soon became 

recognized as a young man with a future. In 


_ five years he became a member of the 


cabinet with the post of solicitor-general. In 
1915 he became a member of the privy 


~ council, and held successively the portfolios 


of secretary of state for Canada, minister of 
mines, minister of the interior, and later, 


= superintendent-general of Indian affairs in 
the cabinet of Sir Robert Borden. 


_ Arthur Meighen, P.C., K.C. went with Prime 
_ Minister Borden to the Imperial Conference 


and War Cabinet in 1918 in London. Two 
years afterward, on the retirement of Sir 
Robert, Arthur Meighen became prime 


: minister of Canada and secretary of state for 


external affairs. 


- After the defeat of the Conservative 


_ government in 1921, he was for four years 


leader of the opposition. He became prime 
minister for asecond time in 1926. 


The circumstances of his appointment 
created a constitutional crisis and provided 
one of the main issues of the 1926 general 
election. It was based on the Governor 
General’s refusal to accede to the request of 
the Liberal Prime Minister, William Lyon 
Mackenzie King, to dissolve Parliament. This 
had been sought by Mr. King who had asked 
Parliament to relieve his government of 
censure associated with certain charges of 
scandal in the Department of Customs. 
Parliament voted it down. Mr. King, in the 
words of Arthur Meighen, ‘‘informed the 
House there was no Prime Minister and no 
Government.” Within hours, Arthur Meighen 
was asked by the Governor General to form 
a new government. Mr. King, now in 
Opposition, termed it ‘illegal’ and within a 
few days, forced a vote on the 
constitutionality of the basis by which Mr. 
Meighen formed the new administration. By 
a one vote majority, Mr. Meighen’s 
administration was defeated and Arthur 
Meighen resigned the leadership of the 
Conservative party. 


In 1926, at the age of 52, Arthur Meighen 
started a third career, this time in investment 
and finance. Traders founder and first 
president, W. W. Evans, had persuaded him 
to join Canadian General Securities Limited 
as general counsel. 


In 1932, as amember of the Senate, he was 
asked by the Right Honorable R. B. Bennett 
to become leader of the Senate. This was on 
the understanding that he could still give his 
time when necessary to Canadian General 
Securities, where he was now vice president 
as well as general counsel, and to the 
Ontario Hydro-Electric Power Commission, 
of which he was a Commissioner. 


Arthur Meighen’s acceptance of Mr. 
Bennett's proposal was a fateful one 
because in the same year, 1932, the Traders 
founder, W. W. Evans, died prematurely 
and Mr. Meighen was named to succeed 
him as president of both Traders and 
Canadian General Securities. He would 
concentrate on expanding CGS's 
investment portfolios. In matters associated 
with the day-to-day running of Traders, he 
leaned heavily upon Albert E. Naylor and in 
1934, appointed him general manager in 
charge of all operations. 


In 1941 he tried to oppose the efforts of his 
many political friends who sought his 
consent to nominate him as leader of the 
Conservative party. But his popularity 
overruled his wishes and he was nominated 
and once again found himself fighting for a 
seat in Parliament. He went down to bitter 
defeat in the riding of South York, Toronto. 


But the quality for which history best 
remembers Arthur Meighen was his almost 
unrivalled ability as a speaker—an orator. He 
spoke in rolling cadences and his use of 
metaphor was rich and, at times, lavish. 
Even his impromptu remarks were delivered 
as easily and with as much effect as most 
men’s speeches that were carefully 
prepared and rehearsed in advance. 


Meighen benefitted from a remarkable 
memory and an orderly and analytical mind. 
He was noted for his ability to defend an 
issue, put together the necessary evidence 
and present an argument that was almost 
always hard to answer. 


He was never afraid to say or do unpopular 
things if he thought these were in the public 
interest. 


He retired in 1942 from public life, in which 
he no longer had any great interest, and 
settled down to enjoy his remaining years. 
One of his great loves in his later years was 
an intimate knowledge of the works of 
Shakespeare which he could recite in their 
entirety. He was appointed chairman of the 
board of Traders in 1945 and held this 
position until 1956. He died four years later 
at the age of 86. 
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Gordon Lee, retired in Toronto since 1961, 
came to Traders from Ford Motor Company in 
Winnipeg in 1933. He started as assistant 

to the Toronto Branch accountant. Traders 
business was mostly with automobile dealers. 
‘We were on the road most of the time, and 
we kept in close contact with dealers. Often 
when I'd visit them in various cities they 
invited me to stay at their homes. We held 
accounts through some rough times. It was 
the people and the organization that at- 
tracted our customers. Together we built up 
a company in some hard years.”’ 


: $ 
Florence Galbraith, secretary, Head Office, is 
the company’s longest active service em- 
ployee. She started with Traders at Saint 
John, N.B. in 1926 in response to a request 
to her school for’‘somebody who isn’t a 
clock watcher.’’She hasn't watched a clock 
since, except to be on time. She made $50 
a month, her first office furniture was a 
kitchen chair and a kitchen table for typing 
on and it was a six-day work week. 


Terrence Justice, Consumer Division, Calgary, 
is Traders longest active service male 
employee. He joined the company in 1927 in 
Winnipeg, as a junior clerk. He recalls when 

a clerk’s job involved everything from 
bookkeeping to running a switchboard. One 
day he inadvertently pulled the plug ona 

long distance call to the president (then 
Arthur Meighen). As a result,‘‘| was 

promoted back to bookkeeping.” 


A close association with Ford carried on for 
many years and the cover of annual reports 
from 1935 to 1939 carried the words “‘Ford 
approved finance plans.’ During this period 
Traders was the finance company 
recommended by Ford to its dealers. 


Today, Traders provides financing to 
dealers of all the major car manufacturers. 


The Depression 


As the decade of the 1920s was nearing the 
end, the nation’s preoccupation with having 
the good things of life now instead of later 
was nudging the economy into a perilous 
position. Just as the consumer tended to 
acquire more than he might comfortably 
afford, industry was doing the same. 


Business started to feel the pinch of 
expansion that was too fast. Optimistic 
about the future, the companies had spread 
working capital too thinly. Lagging sales 
took their toll, and cash was in shorter and 
shorter supply. 


And so, the ‘‘roar of the ’20s’’ became a 
whisper and on the threshold of a new 
decade, the country faced a depression. 
The economy would not fully recover for 
nearly two decades. 


Traders grew more slowly as the lean years 
of the 1930s began. People were still buying 
cars, but in greatly reduced numbers. 


Traders assets of $14 million in 1929 
dropped to around $10.3 million one year 
later, and would not substantially improve 
until as late as 1940. In the 1930 annual 
report, President Evans, in referring to 
collection difficulties, reported that the 
company was endeavoring ‘‘to create the 
minimum of hardship,’ and said “‘we believe 
it to be the duty of every organization 
charged with administration of credit to 
cooperate rather than embarrass.”’ 


For millions of Canadians, it was a time of 
patched clothing and shoes with cardboard 
soles. It was also a decade of the cult of the 
individual—the heroes and heroines of 
sports, aviation, the adulation for the 
Hollywood “‘star’’ and the perverse 
attraction of such underworld characters as 
Dillinger, Capone and Bonnie and Clyde. 
For contrast, there was the foreboding 
prelude to World War Il. 


Former Prime Minister Becomes President 


Meanwhile, in 1926, the Right Honorable 
Arthur Meighen, age 52, stepped down as 
Conservative Prime Minister of Canada in 
the wake of a constitutional crisis 
concerning the dissolution of Parliament. 
William Watson Evans went to Ottawa to 
invite him to become general counsel for the 
Traders associate company, Canadian & 
General Securities Limited (incorporated 
under a Manitoba charter on August 31, 
1920). 


In July of 1932, President William Watson 
Evans died prematurely at the age of 41. He 
was succeeded by Mr. Meighen, who had 
become vice president of Canadian General 
Securities. During his presidency, Mr. 
Meighen would make an invaluable 
contribution to the company through his 
knowledge of the investment community 
and ability to attract lending funds to 
Traders. 


In the years of economic recovery by the 
nation, from 1935 to 1939, sobered 
consumers and cautious businessmen 
started along a constructive road to 
economic stability. 


World War II 


That stability was short-lived. Europe was 
propelled into another and still more deadly 
conflict that would involve Canada and the 
world. As war was declared in 1939, it was 
obvious that passenger car manufacturing 
would be replaced by war production of all 
kinds. There would be no cars to finance. 


1. First transcontinental passenger flight in 
Canada was made in 1939 by a Lockheed 14-H of 
Trans-Canada Airlines. 


2. Part of the folklore of the early thirties: Bonnie 
Parker of the notorious gangster duo Bonnie and 
Clyde. 


3. Their Majesties King George VI and Queen 
Elizabeth on the Canadian Royal Tour of 1939. It 
was the first visit of a reigning English monarch. 


4. |1n 1930, General Motors introduced this 
prestige Cadillac Roadster with the auto industry's 
first V-16 cylinder engine. 
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Production of passenger cars continued in 
decreasing numbers until 1942, when it 
ceased entirely for the remainder of the war. 
The Traders annual report of that year 
stated that the “practical discontinuance of 
production of automobiles as a result of the 
war has caused a substantial decline in 
business volume.” 


With the termination of passenger car 
production, more than 60 per cent of 
Traders automobile receivables were 
liquidated within 12 months. This liquidity 
feature of automotive paper is attractive to 
investors and has been an important reason 
for investor confidence in Traders over the 
years. 


Despite the loss of automotive financing 
volume and restrictions on consumer credit 
toward the end of 1941, business that year 
was reported as the largest in the 
company’s history. President Meighen also 
advised that steps were being taken ‘‘to 
increase the scope of the company’s 
activities in the hope of providing 
reasonable but reduced profits and of 
maintaining the company’s organization.” 
This was not only to compensate in some 


A. E. Naylor, O.B.E. 
President 1944-1960 


The short, stocky man who, at the age of 49, 
succeeded to the presidency of Traders 
after the Right Honorable Arthur Meighen in 
1944, was the product of a spartan 
upbringing. 


Fond of sports and churchgoer throughout 
his life, Albert ‘Bert’ E. Naylor insisted there 
was ‘‘no tutor equal to discipline.’ 


He was born in Chatham, Ontario, the 
second of three sons and two daughters of 
Harry P. Naylor of Lindsay, Ontario and the 
former Jennie Sheldrick of Chatham, 
Ontario in 1895. His early schooling was in 
Winnipeg, and his first job other than 
counselling at the Y.M.C.A.’s summer camp 
at Kenora, Ontario, was at Ford Motor 
Company’s River Rouge assembly plant in 
Detroit, Michigan. Cars fascinated him and 
his practical education in their production 
would prove valuable in his later business 
life. 


When he was 18 years old Bert Naylor joined 
the sales division of the Ford Motor 
Company in Winnipeg. He interrupted his 
career to join the Royal Flying Corps in 
1914, instructing pilots in a Curtiss Jenny. At 
the end of the war he returned to Ford, but 
was back in the service again briefly when 
local demobilized personnel were called 
upon to quell an insurrection and defend 
elected city representatives from rioters in 
the Winnipeg strike of 1919. 


During the crippling strike, when Bert Naylor 
was driving fellow Ford employees to work 
in a Model T, he gave a lift to a nurse, Edith 
Flora McDonald, who had walked 10 miles 
from her hospital trying to get home. They 
were married after her graduation in 1921, 
and were to have two children, a daughter 
and ason. 


A rising demand for automobiles and a 
promising postwar economy gave the future 
Traders president the urge to go into 
business for himself. He opened Prairie 
Motors Limited, a Ford dealership, in 1921. 


Serving the public fitted Bert Naylor well. He 
had a pleasant and friendly approach to 
people. He was immaculate and 
conservative in dress, conservative In 
business—and in politics. 


The dealership had enjoyed a brief, but 
flourishing few months when Bert Naylor 
was offered a new job. The year before, 
1920, William Watson Evans had registered 
Traders Finance Corporation Limited in 
Winnipeg, under Manitoba charter. Evans 
was inspired by the potential of credit in the 
era of mass production that was unfolding. 
He invited Bert Naylor to join him. 


Within a year of joining Traders, Naylor went 
to Vancouver to organize the company’s 
first branch office. By 1923, the company 
was operating in Ontario, and in 1926, 
Traders Finance Corporation Limited was 
formed under Dominion charter with Head 
Office in Toronto. 


While Evans was expanding Traders into 
Quebec and the Maritimes, Bert Naylor went 
to London, Ontario to set up a Traders 
branch to serve southwestern Ontario. Four 
years later, in 1934, he left a flourishing 
Traders business in London and returned to 
Toronto where he was appointed general 
manager at Head Office. 


Personal contact has always been one of 
the keys to success in the finance business. 
Bert Naylor knew this instinctively and each 
year he would make an annual tour of the 
branch offices and key dealerships across 
Canada which, in pre air travel days, would 
take him four to five weeks. 


It was at this time that the founding 
president became ill, and the Right 
Honorable Arthur Meighen, former prime 
minister of Canada, took over the 
presidency. W. W. Evans died in 1932. 


Bert Naylor's ideals and values shaped his 
life. He had written that there was no 
substitute for integrity and ethics in the 
competitive business world. He was nota 
tall man at five-feet-six, and was somewhat 
sensitive about it. He confronted a new 
branch manager one day in his office with 
“I'm Bert Naylor. I’m not very big, but I’m 
tough.” 


He had wanted to be a lawyer and had 
resources been available when he was 
younger, would have chosen the legal 
profession. As it turned out, he became well 
versed in corporation law. In finance, he was 
skillful and astute, and his ability to read a 
balance sheet was almost legend. 


When World War II broke out, and Traders 
was operating with a skeleton staff to hold 
the company together for the duration, Bert 
Naylor and Jim Croft, a vice president, were 
drafted by the Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board in Ottawa to become ‘‘dollar a year’ 
men for the government. Naylor was 
appointed comptroller for two war 
production aircraft plants anda cutting tool 
and gauge firm. 


Albert E. Naylor and James R. Croft were 
cited in the birthday honors list of King 
George VI in 1945 and awarded the Order of 
the British Empire for services to their 
country. 


As the war was drawing to a close, Bert 
Naylor in 1944 became Traders third 
president and associated with its greatest 
expansion. Within a year peace would 
come. Canada would be on the threshold of 
the greatest economic boom in its history 
and Traders would experience spectacular 
growth. 


Despite his commitment to Traders, his 
community service record was nothing short 
of phenomenal. Many charitable and 
fraternal organizations benefit today from 
his contribution of time and ability years 
before. 


Mr. Naylor retired as president in 1960 in 
failing health. He died January 25, 1963 at 
the age of 68. Said a tribute from a senior 
government member in Ottawa: ‘‘Bert’s life 
was one of great accomplishment, not only 
as an architect of a major business 
enterprise, but as a servant of his country 
... tis not given to many of us to make so 
much of the time we are granted upon this 
earth.” 


Marta Reid, executive secretary, Head Office, 
was'‘a real scared kid right out of school”’ 
when she joined Traders in Toronto as a 

filing clerk in 1934. Prior to coming to Traders, 
she worked without wages in a local 

lawyer's office for six weeks to gain some 
experience. Jobs were scarce and Marta 
wanted to make sure she didn’t lose out. 
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Henry Dynes, executive vice president, 
Finance Group, was a bank teller in Quebec 
City before he joined Traders in 1940. 

Fluent in French and English, he financed 
everything from automobiles to snowmobiles 
(the big industrial type in those days), and 
caused''some consternation at Head Office’ 
when he wanted to finance an airplane. It 
was a DC-3 for Rimouski Airlines (now 
Quebec Air), and the first airplane Traders 
ever financed. In the great Rimouski fire of 
1950, when half the town was gutted, he 
stood near the top of a ladder in a bucket 
brigade to the office roof and recalls getting 
doused repeatedly by the contents of the 
bucket from the man above. 


Therese Fontaine, branch accountant, has 
been with Traders Consumer Division at 
Sherbrooke, Quebec since 1945, when she 
joined the company. In the branch's early 
days, she recalls she had a lot to do with 
credit granting.‘‘Sometimes the decision 
wasn't so much based on experience as 

it was On feminine intuition.”’ 


measure for loss of auto volume, but to gear 
up for “‘anticipated demand for automobiles 
and other commodities sold on the 
installment plan, following the termination of 
the war.” 


Entry into Cash Lending 


In the face of a wartime economy, Traders in 
1940 formed Trans Canada Credit 
Corporation Limited under the Small Loans 
Act (1939) to provide small cash loans 
directly to the public. Thirty years later, this 
subsidiary was to have some 112 branches 
in 10 provinces, and over $85 million in loan 
receivables. 


Traders adds Insurance Group 


The concept of diversification outside the 
credit field which was to characterize much 
of Traders development in the 1960s, 
actually started as early as 1928. Both Evans 
and Naylor foresaw the growth potential of 
insurance associated with the automobile. 
As aresult, Traders acquired an interest in 
Canadian General Insurance Company, 
incorporated in 1907, and Toronto General 
Insurance Company, incorporated in 1921. 
In 1938, through the purchase of Canadian 
Insurance Shares Limited, Traders acquired 
control of the two companies which, today, 
write a full line of automobile, fire and 
casualty insurance across Canada. 


One of the most influential persons in the 
success of the Insurance Group has been 
W.F. ‘Bill’ Spry, who first became 
associated with the insurance companies in 
1929. He became vice president and general 
manager in 1944, president in 1956 and 
chairman of the board in 1968. He was also 
the first chairman of the Insurance Bureau 
of Canada which he helped found in 1964 to 
enable the general insurance industry to 
deal on a united front with its problems. Its 
creation was to be a potent factor in an 
industry return to stability through equitable 
insurance rates statistically justified. 


A third company formed by Traders in 1951, 
Traders General Insurance Company, was 
set up to initially service the needs of 
Traders automobile dealers and, later, 
enabled Traders to expand nationally into 
the automobile insurance field. 


In 1969, the Insurance Group ranked third 
in Canada among domestic insurance 
companies. 


A. E. Naylor Becomes President 


In 1944, at age of 70, The Right Honorable 
Arthur Meighen, P.C., K.C., turned over the 
chief executive post at Traders to Albert E. 
Naylor, vice president and general manager. 
Mr. Naylor would guide the company—now 
doing $10 million worth of business— 
through growth that would see business 
volume increase 50 times in the next 20 
years. For his services in support of 
Canada’s war effort, he was awarded the 
Order of the British Empire in 1945. 


The Credit Explosion 


With the end of World War II in 1945, 
Canadians like their fathers before them a 
quarter of a century earlier, returned to: 
Canada’s shores determined to make up for 
lost time. Their actions would spark a chain 
reaction of social and economic change. 


To start, they wanted new clothes, new cars, 
new ranges and refrigerators and radios. 
They wanted to enjoy the many things they 
had gone without during 15 years of 
depression and war. They did not want to 
wait until they had saved enough to pay in 
cash; they did not have to. For the first time, 
almost in a generation, Canada’s economy 
was healthy enough and there were enough 
jobs with steady pay that people could buy 
and pay later—and they did. 


Thus the credit explosion of the 1950s and 
1960s was born. 


1. Canadians moved onto the Normandy beaches 
on D-Day June 6, 1944, in the greatest invasion 
the world had even seen. 


2. In 1948, the ‘‘New Look” with midi-length skirts 
caused a stir in the fashion world, a stir to be 
repeated in 1970. 


3. Which way is it going? That was the 
tongue-in-cheek reaction to the revolutionary 
design of the 1947 Studebaker. 
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In those early, hectic post-war years, the 
sales finance industry was the only sector of 
Our credit system with the capability to 
marshall and administer the funds 
necessary to meet the record demand for 
goods and services that developed. 


Despite the introduction of credit controls in 
Canada during the Korean war emergency 
(1950-52) and a recessionary slow-down in 
1957-58, the use of consumer credit 
accelerated rapidly in the 1950s in pace with 
the expansion of the manufacturing of 
consumer goods, rising incomes and 
population growth. Between 1950 and 1960, 
for example, Canadian passenger car sales 
(a traditional bell-wether of the nation’s 
economic health) more than doubled, rising 
to 4.1 million units. They would not, 
proportionately, increase nearly as much In 
the 1960s. 


Up until the 1950s, 60 per cent of all sales by 
the large department stores were for cash. 
By the 1960s, 50 per cent of department 
store sales were on revolving charge 
accounts, 70 per cent of car sales and 85 
per cent of furniture and appliance sales 
were made on credit. 
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Louis Levasseur was discharged from the 


army in 1946 looking forward to a long holiday. 


Instead he got three days and joined 
Traders in Quebec. A month later he was 
transferred to Rimouski.‘‘! had so little 
experience | was scared the phone would 
1g. New cars were so scarce then that 
=rs would allow only one or two cars in 
heir showroom... Most dealers had as 
iny as 15 customers on a waiting list for a 
W Car 


Frank Donahoe, regional manager, Consumer 
Division, Halifax, came to Traders in 1948. 
One of his current dealer accounts in 
Yarmouth sold, and Traders financed, the 
first Model T Ford in Eastern Canada. He 
opened the company’s first office in St. 
John’s, Newfoundland, in 1957.‘‘Car travel 
on the island then was so bad that we had to 
ford rivers on rafts, and uncompleted 
sections of road were portaged by railway 
flatcar.”’ 
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Maritimer, Eleanor Trainor, branch accountant, 


Consumer Division, Charlottetown, went to 
work for Traders in 1946 in the company’s 
Saint John, N.B. branch. She was the first 
woman to work for Traders on Prince Edward 
Island, and became the company’s first 
woman branch accountant in the Atlantic 
provinces. 


Here’s what happened in the use of 
consumer credit in the decade between 
1951 and 1961: Total consumer credit in use 
jumped three-fold, from $1.1 billion in 1951 
to $4.7 billion in 1961 and it would close out 
the decade of the 1960s at nearly $10 billion. 


Sales finance companies’ volume in this 
period increased more than three times, as 
their total outstandings rose from $186 
million in 1951 to $756 million in 1961 (they 
would top the $1 billion mark for the first 
time in 1964 and stand at $1.2 billion at the 
end of 1969). 


In the field of cash credit, the chartered 
banks between 1951 and 1961 saw their 
total outstandings increase nearly four 
times, from $204 million to $1 billion (they 
would top the $2 billion mark for the first 
time in 1965 and reach $4.1 billion at the 
end of 1969). Consumer loan companies 
saw their total outstandings rise from $115 
million in 1951 to $559 million in 1961, an 
increase of 386 per cent (they would top the 
$1 billion mark for the first time in 1966 and 
climb to $1.8 billion by the end of 1969). 


Through the early years of the credit 
explosion, sales finance companies were 
the largest source of credit. Since 1956, 
when the chartered banks entered 
vigorously into the personal loan field, the 
use of purchase credit (Such as sales 
financing) has grown less rapidly than cash 
credit. 


R. M. Willmott Becomes President 


At Traders, the 1960s would see the 
company go through a period of spectacular 
growth, become the first Canadian finance 
company to diversify outside of its 
traditional field of business, and then find 
itself by mid-decade dealing with the 
nation’s worst ‘‘tight money crisis’. The 
“crisis’’ would become more properly 
diagnosed as inflation and would hang over 
the burgeoning North American economy 
like a guillotine blade into the 1970s. 


Traders entered the decade of the 60s with 
a new president, Ross M. Willmott, age 50, 
executive vice president and treasurer of the 


company since 1956. He succeeded Albert 
A. Naylor who became chairman of the 
board until his death January 25, 1963 at 
the age of 68, bringing to aclosea 
remarkable record of accomplishment with 
Traders that spanned 42 years. 


Ross M. Willmott, born at Milton, Ontario, 
also had a long association with Traders, 
joining the company in 1935 as an 
accountant. He had previously been with 
stock brokerage firms in Toronto since 
1929. 


He would, as president, lead the company 
safely through a period in which Canadian 
finance companies would experience their 
greatest financial difficulties, particularly 
attracting Canadian and U.S. investment 
funds. 


Traders Assets Pass Half Billion Mark 


Closely identified over the years with 
Canada’s automotive industry, Traders 
growth pattern tended, until more recently, 
to follow that of the automotive industry it 
had traditionally served. In 1945, when 
World War Il ended, Traders assets stood at 
$9.6 million. By 1950 they had jumped, in 
pace with auto sales, to just over $100 
million and in 1964, passed the half billion 
dollar mark for the first time. 


During the period in which consumer credit 
expanded so spectacularly in Canada, 
Traders historically conservative approach 
in all of its lending activities demonstrated 
its value. In the 15-year period ended 1965, 
the company had handled $6.3 billion in 
installment sales, with credit losses of only 
one-third of one per cent. The company had 
served Canadians in a responsible way! 


New Foundations 


Starting in the 1950s, the company began to 
lay the foundation for a more diversified 
approach to its business. Its personal loan 
division, Trans Canada Credit, had proven 
highly successful and by the end of the 
1960s, Trans Canada Credit would rank 
among the largest lending institutions of its 
kind in Canada. 


“orem At the sametime, Traders and its growing 
numbers of subsidiaries were moving into 
other durable goods financing including 
appliances, mobile homes, boats, furniture 
and commercial equipment. 


Me fe . ; Symbolic of the company’s post-war 
pages os em 7” Sa mae M3 2 we 7 expansion and growing stature as a 

ag J] business enterprise, Traders on June 14, 
1957, officially opened its own six-storey 
head office building at 625 Church Street in 
Toronto. It would be formally known as The 
Traders Building. On the occasion, A. E. 
Naylor, president, said: 


“Without dreams there would be no reality. 
Without inspiration there would be no goal. 
Through effort and devotion to duty, 
integrity of purpose, and loyalty to their 
fellow men and women, the Traders family 
has built this great milestone in its illustrious 
history.” 
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1. Passenger jet aircraft was introduced world- 
wide in the late '50s. The jet cut 
Montreal-Vancouver flying time by half to 4% 
hours, non-stop. The first flight in 1939, only 20 
years earlier, took 15 hours, including refueling 
stops. 


Major Diversification 


The close involvement of Traders with the 
automotive field led to formation, in 1953, of 
Traders Realty Limited, for purposes of 
assisting car dealers with capital loans for 
new premises or expansion. 


2. A Canadian dream was fulfilled with the 
opening of the St. Lawrence Seaway in 1959, 
enabling deep-sea vessels to move inland more 
than 2,000 miles. 


3. Queen Elizabeth II, at 27, was crowned in 
Westminster Abbey on June 2, 1953. Largest 
audience in history viewed the coronation, for 
television had just been introduced in North 
American homes. 


4. An automobile design trend that was to last 
several years was introduced with Chrysler’s 
innovative rear fins on its Plymouth and entire 
1957 line. 


In 1960, Traders Realty expanded into the 
field of interim financing, and in 1963 
became associated with land development 
to meet the huge developing market for new 
housing for all kinds in Canada. Today 
Traders Group, through a number of its 
subsidiaries, is one of the largest sources 
for land development financing in the 
country, as well as participating in its role of 
developer, independently and in partnership 
with others throughout Canada. 
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Ross M. Willmott 
President 1960- 


Traders fourth president is Ross Marlton 
Willmott. He was born at Milton, Ontario in 
1910 while his mother and father were ona 
two-month visit to the town where ancestors 
were granted land in 1817. His father, 
Carleton Ross Willmott, was in the real 
estate business. His mother, Elma Elizabeth 

_ Ann Proctor Marlton, was born in Jamaica 
and came to Canada in 1880 with her 
mother. 


On his father’s side, three brothers 
~ emigrated from England to New York in 
1816 and went by ox cart to Kingston, 
Ontario in 1817, then by sailing ship to what 
was then York (Toronto), and took up land 
grants at Milton. His mother’s forebears left 
America after the Revolution in 1776 and 
~ went to England, then to Jamaica. Through 
his mother, he can claim United Empire 
Loyalist descent and is, in fact, a past 
president of the Governor Simcoe Branch of 
the U.E.L. 


Ross Willmott went to school in Toronto and 
started university in 1928, in an arts course. 
He decided it wasn’t for him, and quit to 
embark on a stock brokerage career in an 
unlikely year, 1929. At the time of the crash, 
he had been promoted to margin clerk, ‘‘the 
worst possible job to have at the time.”’ 


In 1935 he applied for a job with a brokerage 
_ firm owned by Canadian General Securities, 
the parent company of Traders. After six 
__ months, at the age of 25, he was arbitrarily 
transferred to Traders. ‘‘| nearly decided not 
to accept the transfer,’ he recalls. 


H ir 
_ After working as assistant to the Toronto 
Branch accountant for over a year, he was 
sent to Saint John, N.B. to clear up a 
situation in the accounting area. He was 
i asked to remain, and this time did decide 
_ not to do it. ‘That was almost the only 
argument | ever had with the late A. E. 
_ Naylor (Traders third president). One's 
Career in Traders in the early days was 
usually best served by not being 
eg ientative. % 
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In 1938, he began work in the internal audit 
department. His activities took him to 
branch offices across Canada, where he 
gained a wide knowledge of company 
operations not only in the financial area but 
in overall company management practice. 


He married Althea Evangeline Riley in 1942. 
They have two children, a married daughter, 
Caroline, now living in Toronto, and Judith, 
who graduated from Trinity College this 
year. 


During World War Il, from 1943-45, he 
served with the RCAF as a flying officer 
navigator overseas. The war was over as he 
finished training, and as he puts it, he was 
“never shot at.”’ 


Returning to Traders after the war, he was 
appointed assistant treasurer in 1949, and in 
1952 was named treasurer. A year later he 
was elected a director of the company, 
became vice president and treasurer in 
1954, and by 1956, was made executive vice 
president and treasurer. In 1960, A. E. 
Naylor became chairman, and Ross Willmott 
became Traders fourth president. The 
appointment came as the company entered 
its most progressive and, in many ways, its 
most difficult decade. 


He sums up his contribution as Traders 
president in the sixties this way: ‘I have 
been trying very hard over the past 10 years 
to bring up our standards. We went through 
trying times following the default of a major 
Canadian financial institution. One of my 
main jobs has been to re-establish the credit 
worthiness of Traders. | think it has been 
done.”’ 


As a business man, he attributes success in 
any enterprise to hard work and experience. 
‘“‘Too much is perhaps being made today of 
the necessity of a university degree, except 
in the professional areas. Ability and the 
desire to learn and work at it are the 
essentials.” 


He considers loyalty to friends and business 
connections of paramount importance, and 
regards it as a great mistake to jump from 
one business association to another 
because of a margin of profit. ‘‘One thing | 
learned from the previous president: One 
should remain loyal to business associations 
that have proved themselves.” 
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On ethics in business: ‘‘Ethical conduct, 
after all, starts with the individual. The 
executive is faced with making a profit and 
has a duty to his shareholders. | believe the 
average businessman intends to be honest. 
Of course, there is sometimes a rotten apple 
in the barrel, but | think charges by students 
and others are wrong. | have never 
consciously bent my ethics. I’m now 60 and 
| don’t intend to change.” 


He’s a young 60. Conservative and reserved 
as an individual, he nevertheless leans 
toward contemporary styles in his dress. “‘| 
like to see people well dressed but not 
over-dressed.”’ He lives a quiet life, without 
participating too much. “‘Of course, you 
can’t be happy if you disassociate yourself.” 
But he doesn’t belong to the swinging jet 
set. ‘It’s not my bag.” 


As arecreational interest, he collects 
English porcelain—early Chelsea, Worcester 
and Derby. He likes antiques, but as he puts 
it: “You can only buy so much.” He mixes 
antique furniture with comfortable living. 
“Living in an apartment, you have to be a 
little restricted in your acquisitions.” The 
Willmotts enjoy travelling and seeing private 
homes in other countries. 


“We don’t like acquiring things just to 
acquire them. Some people do this hoping 
they’ll increase in value. | think this is wrong 
and it would be boring.” 


He feels the same way about the 
accumulation of wealth. ‘“Some people get 
so involved in maintaining it, they lose 
happiness. One should adequately provide 
for one’s wife, and if there’s something left 
for the children, that’s fine. But they are 
basically better left to do it on their own.” 


It would be inappropriate in these 
circumstances to attempt to sum up the 
career of an incumbent president. Such 
judgement must come later and from more 
objective sources. But it would seem 
reasonable to observe that as president, 
Ross M. Willmott has given to Traders a 
dignity and stature that at certain points in 
time, might well have been its saving 
grace. 
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Elon Fingarson, vice president, Realty and 
Mortgage Division, Head Office, started with 
Traders in Saskatoon as a field represen- 
tative in 1946. His first contact with Traders 
came as a teen-ager during the depression, 
when he was paid two dollars a car by 
Traders to drive 17 repossessed cars toa 
small town to sell, hopefully.‘‘Not one was 
solid and | had to drive them back to 
Saskatoon.” 


Winnipeg’s Bill Cooper, regional manager, 
Consumer Division, was returning from 

war service to Regina in 1945 and a job 

with Ford when his uncle introduced him to 
Traders. For 15 years, Bill was a Traders field 
representative out of Saskatoon. In the 
product-shortage days of the late '40s, he 
recounts how he and Elon Fingarson (now a 
Head Office executive) travelled through 
northern Saskatchewan with a‘‘canned 
sales pitch we wrote ourselves for pros- 
pective dealers. We felt like a song and dance 
team.” 


——, 
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Elsie Peterson, branch accountant, Consumer 
Division, joined Traders in Winnipeg in 1947. 
The post-war car boom was just beginning. 

“It was a real family affair. Everyone helped 
and we worked late hours, but nobody 
minded.’'She says that some rural dealers 
still call Traders to talk about the old days.” 
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In aseries of rapid moves, Traders 
expanded into the corporate complex that it 
is today. 


In 1960, Traders set up a division to handle 
the highly specialized field of industrial 
financing to meet the growing credit needs 
of dealers and distributors of revenue- 
producing machinery and equipment used 
in construction, logging, hospitals, schools, 
hotels, printing firms and many other 
businesses and industries. 


In 1961, Traders made two major 
acquisitions for investment purposes: 


An 18 per cent interest in Guaranty Trust 
Company of Canada (in March, 1970, this 
interest was expanded to 37 per cent). 
Guaranty is one of Canada’s largest trust 
companies, founded in 1925 and 
representing assets at the end of 1969 of 
over $600 million. 


Purchase of Frankel Steel Construction 
Limited of Toronto, which then had been 
in business for 76 years and today ranks 
among the “‘big three”’ firms in Canada 
which specialize in structural steel 
fabrication and erection. 


In 1962, Traders moved into the home 
improvement financing field, acquiring 
Interprovincial Building Credits, Ltd. of 
Toronto, a firm formed 11 years earlier. Its 
business was innovative. It was the first 
organization of its kind to provide retail 
lumber dealers in key metro and vacation 
area centres with credit services in keeping 
with contemporary sales and merchandising 
trends. In 1969 the name of the company 
was Changed to Traders Homeplan Limited. 


Today, Traders Homeplan provides three 
distinctive financing services: 


(1) financing of individual, low-cost new 
homes, especially in rural areas; 

(2) vacation home financing; 

(3) home improvement financing. 


In 1962 Traders entered the factoring field 
first with a minority investment in, and later 
control of, Aetna Factors Corporation Ltd. of 
Montreal. The firm specializes in the 
financing of accounts receivable of 
businesses, both domestic and foreign. 
Since its formation in 1955, Aetna has 
become the largest firm of its kind in Canada 
and ranks among the top six in North 
America. 


For investment purposes, Traders in 1964 
purchased a 20 per cent interest in one of 
Canada’s outstanding residential building 
firms, Cadillac Development Corporation 
Limited. It was formed in 1953 and since has 
become one of the nation’s largest property 
development companies in Canada, 
specializing in apartment, shopping center 
development and ownership and 
management of revenue-producing 
residential properties. 


The Money Crisis 


In 1965, the growth of Traders was seriously 
restrained by two developments. The first 
was the default of a major financial 
institution, Atlantic Acceptance 
Corporation, which caused severe initial 
repercussions for other Canadian finance 
companies seeking to raise funds in Canada 
and the United States. The second was 
inflation, destined to become the worst in 
Canadian peacetime history and to be a 
much more enduring and serious problem 
for finance companies than the Atlantic 
episode. 


Between 1965 and the start of the new 
decade, the 1970s, Canadian businessmen 
experienced an unprecedented situation in 
the cost and availability of capital. It would 
have severe effects on all forms of business 
growth and would ultimately affect the 
whole wage and price structure of the 
economy. At the root of the problem was an 
international shortage of investment money 
brought on by inflation. During this period 
conventional mortgage rates for housing 
would increase from an average of 6% per 
cent in the Spring of 1965 to a record 
maximum high of 10% per cent at the 
beginning of 1970. In early 1965, sales 
finance companies like Traders paid an 
average of five-and-a-half per cent for 
30-day funds; five years later it was over 
nine per cent. In the same period, the rate 
for long term funds came close to 10 per cent. 


1. Astronaut Edwin E. Aldrin’s step from one world 
to another photographed by Neil Armstrong, on 
July 20, 1969 demonstrated the awesome powers 
accumulated by man in his short span on earth. 
Distance, earth to moon: 225,745 miles. 


2. The success story of the automotive industry in 
the '60s—the Ford Mustang. 


3. The 30-storey high Apollo 11 rides a pillar of 
flame as it lifts off with 7.6 million pounds of thrust 
at 9:32 am EDT, July 16 1969, initiating man’s first 
lunar landing mission, Orbit velocity: over 17,000 
miles per hour. 


Commenting on the money situation in this 
period, President Willmott said: 


“Never in the history of the company has 
pressure on profits been more acute with 
respect to the cost of borrowed funds. Not 
only have long term funds been in short 
supply, but the steady escalation in interest 
costs has made extensive use of additional 
funds of both the long and short term, 
subject to careful assessment.” 


For Traders the situation called for 
consolidation and refinement of resources, 
not expansion. The company had to find 
ways of absorbing some of the inflationary 
cost of its primary raw material—-money—in 
order to stay competitive. 


The Challenge of Confidence 


Traders was facing its biggest 
challenge—management efficiency and the 
need to acquire expertise in new, 
specialized fields of administration and 
communication. 


The company was now a more than 
half-a-billion dollar enterprise, maintaining 
more than 250 offices across the country 
and employing in excess of 2,500 people. In 
the 10 years preceding 1965, Traders had 
doubled in size, diversified into new areas of 
business development and competition in 
the credit marketplace was being felt more 
strongly. 


Despite a deteriorating investment climate, 
Traders chose to act boldly, rather than 
stand still to await improvement in the 
economy. 
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Vancouver's Marg Hoy, secretary, Consumer 
Division, applied for a job with Traders in 
1948 through a friend. She started as an 
accounting clerk, within six months was 
branch cashier and by 1959 was assistant 
branch accountant.‘‘Change is a way of life 
in the finance business,’’she recalls. But she 
has enjoyed her career with Traders:*‘ You 
need to have fun along with your work.”’ 


Rolph Saunders, a vice president with Trans 
Canada Credit, already had 19 years in the 
finance business when he joined Trans 

in Toronto in 1947. He believes this may now 
make him the longest service employee in 
the personal loan business in Canada. 
Reflecting on the change and progress in 
the finance business in recent years, he 
recalls how credit used to be a much more 
private affair than it is today.‘‘Our offices 
were always on the second floor, so people 
could come in without being seen. We made 
more loans after dark than in daylight.” 
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Gerald Reilly, branch manager, Personal 
Loan Division, Montreal, started with Trans 
Canada Credit in 1947, when the personal 
loan business was relatively new for 
Traders. The office temporarily had no 
furniture except a counter and some type- 
writers."‘Customers saw the humorous side 
of it. One of the first five customers through 
the door when we opened is still a customer 
today.’ 


In July 1966, the company put into effect a 
major reorganization to give it a broader 
base of managerial skill and potential to deal 
with the problems of size, rising costs and 
changes in demand for some of its 
traditional services. The program was 
highlighted by the decision to change the 
company’s name from Traders Finance 
Corporation Limited to Traders Group 
Limited—Le Groupe Traders Limitée. 


The new name would serve to identify more 
fittingly with the diversified nature of 
Traders business role, now and in the future. 


Mr. Willmott spoke of the challenge of 
change to the company in this way: 


“We will have to adopt a totally new pattern 
of management and organization. Our 
structure is no longer adequate for the size 
of the company today, to the changes that 
have taken place in the credit field, and to 
the changes that tomorrow is bound to 
bring. We must provide Traders with greater 
market strength, market adaptability, and 
most important, managerial depth to ensure 
that we can respond quickly to the 
demands for new and expanded services. 
Our operating structure must be geared to 
providing us with continued, profitable 
growth.” 


The President’s goal has yet to be fully 
realized and much of what is called for must 
occupy the attention of the company and its 
management in the decade of the 1970s. 


But in terms of preparing Traders for the 
marketing challenge of the ’70s, the 
corporate reorganization, with its emphasis 
on higher management standards, 
produced in a three-year period ending 
1969 one of the longest sustained periods of 
earnings improvement in the history of the 
company. 


Proud of their pioneering achievement in 
the credit field and challenged by the new 
forces in the marketplace, Traders and its 
people enter a new decade and a new half 
century of corporate history, prepared to 
seek out new grounds of achievement. They 
will do so in partnership with Acres Limited, 
a 45-year old, Canadian-owned firm which 
began as a consulting engineering 
operation and in recent years has 
broadened into the fields of economics, 
financial and general management. On 
March 10, 1970 an offer by Acres for 
controlling interest in Traders was 
successfully completed. It was a unique 
development, bringing together two 
organizations with highly complementary 
management resources. 


Under the imaginative leadership of C. 
Norman Simpson, P.Eng., LL.D., Acres has 
become acclaimed internationally for its 
innovative approach in many aspects of 
management, for the calibre of its 
technological skills and for the manner in 
which it has achieved profit growth in the 
competitive environment that is 
characteristic of the consultant field. 

Thus the joining together of Acres Limited 
and Traders Group creates a dynamic new 
force in the Canadian business world. « 


(Continued from page 4) 


except to the relatively small numbers of 
wealthy families. This began to change as 
people moved from the land to the cities to 
work in offices and factories for a regular 
weekly wage. 


But it was the concept of income security, 
which came into prominence in the early 
1950s, that is destined to have a far 
reaching influence on the lives of present 
and future generations of Canadians. 


Mindful of the economic miseries of the 
depression of the 1930s, business and labor 
in the immediate post World War II period 
and, more recently, government, began 
dealing with ways and means for providing 
people with steadier employment, higher 
incomes, universal health care plans and 
supplementary income in the event of 
unemployment, sickness and disability. 


At the same time, pension plans have been 
broadening and improving to enable more 
people going into retirement to afford to 
continue as active participants in the 
consumer goods marketplace, rather than 
being forced to suddenly withdraw because 
of inadequate retirement income. 


Another economic development that 
sometimes passes unnoticed in today’s 
swiftly changing world, is the number of 
non-professional people, such as those in 
skilled trades, who have been moving into 
the middle and upper income ranges in 
recent years. This trend is having a 
tremendous impact on broadening the base 
of the consumer goods market. As wages 
and salaries go up, assuming the benefits 
are not rapidly eroded by inflation, there will 
be more people who can participate actively 
as consumers and who can and will use 
credit in the process. 


Et Going into the seventies, greater leisure time is 
roma up whole new markets in products, 
ices, and the use of credit. 


2. The new leisure market creates new products, 
like the snowmobile, with its meteoric rise in 
vularity. 


Greater spending power and intelligent use of 
credit bring rapid improvements in the standard of 
vs | of Canadians everywhere. 


And ore of the See future? Is the 1970 
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These aspects of progress will accelerate in e Eight out of every 10 Canadians—some 20 


Canada in the next decade. We will see a 


pronounced change in the occupational mix 


of the labor force due to rapid growth of 
technical industries and the complexities of 
modern business. By 1980, it has been 
forecast that half of all persons employed 
will be in white collar jobs, versus one-third 
after World War II. 


On the darker side, we must deal with the 
problem of Canada’s poor. So rapidly has 
the overall standard of living of Canadians 


improved in the last 10 years that we assume 


all Canadians share in “‘the affluent 
society.’’ The Economic Council of Canada 
has alerted Canadians to the facts. In 1961, 
23 per cent or 4.2 million Canadians 
(including children) were in poverty. While 


general improvements in the economy since 


then have served to reduce the level to 
about 3.5 million or 17 per cent in 1968, the 
task of enabling the poor to become full 
participants in the economy is a challenge 
for the 70s. 


Finally, there is the impact of the forces at 
work in the Canadian economy during the 
1970s. 


Here are some of the things envisioned for 
Canada over the next 10 years: 


® Consumer spending on goods, services 
and housing will undergo the most rapid 
rates of advance of any time in the last 
three decades. 


@ Some 56 per cent of the Canadian 
population will be under 30 years of age. 
Through most of the 70s, the fastest 
expanding age group will be the 25 to 
34-year olds—and they are the most avid 
users of credit. By 1980, Canada will have 
70 per cent more persons in this bracket 
than in 1965. This is due to the record 
highs in the birth rate in the period 
1946-55. 


e The average Canadian’s standard of living 
will increase by some 35 per cent. The 
working population will rise faster than the 
total population and the number of wives 
at work will also increase substantially. 
These factors will contribute to strong 
growth in real per capita income. Already, 
one-third of the labor force earns $10,000 
a year or more. 


million people—will be living in urban 
centers, with almost two-thirds 
concentrated in 29 major city centers. 


Record growth in recreational 
goods—from hi-fi to boats, cameras and 
snow equipment—as Canadians enjoy 
progressively more leisure-time in the form 
of shorter working hours and more 
vacation time. 


Concurrent with these growth factors, it is 
forecast that consumer credit outstandings 
in Canada will rise from approximately $10 
billion at present to about $30 billion by 
1980. In the market of tomorrow, credit will 
be the primary means of purchase. Meeting 
this growth will require the full resources of 
all our established credit granting 
institutions. We will see a consolidation of 
financial institutions serving the consumer 
credit market and considerable innovation 
will be required by those remaining if they 
are to take full advantage of the growth 
opportunities that lie ahead. 


Until just 25 years ago, Canadians were 
among the world’s most cautious users of 
credit. Today, Canadians are the second 
largest users of credit in the world, followed 
by France, Germany and the United 
Kingdom. 


One of the phenomena of the credit 
revolution in Canada and the United States 
has been the reliability and responsibility of 
consumer Credit users. 


The 1964 Porter Royal Commission on 
Banking and Finance concluded that “‘by 
and large, Canadians manage their finances 
with greater wisdom than appears to be 
popularly believed. Most householders 
appear to have a reasonable pattern of 
assets in relation to their family needs, 
income and risk taking ability. Most, too, 
have made sensible use of installment and 
other credit to acquire physical assets that 
yield them high returns, not only in finance 
terms but in terms of convenience and ease 
of household living.” 


The modern concept of credit is that, based 
on intelligent use, it enables consumers to 
buy now, in anticipation of paying out of 
future earnings, a more desirable variety of 


goods and services than would be possible 
without credit and everything had to be 
purchased with cash. 


Credit also allows people the flexibility to 
buy goods when they most need them or at 
the most advantageous time with respect to 
price. 


By its nature, credit is an economic 
instrument. It helps prevent the majority of 
people from being excluded from the 
marketplace because they have not been 
able to save the necessary cash to complete 
a purchase. 


For many, credit is a discipline that 
succeeds in encouraging the individual to 
put money into a worthwhile purchase. As 
pointed out by Professor E. P. Neufeld of the 
University of Toronto: ‘‘For many people, 
although not all, it is not the use of 
consumer Credit, but rather the failure to 
use it at all that is the real sign of financial 
mismanagement.” 


But the essential guideline in the use of 
credit is that the public~from housewife to 
businessman—uses it up to the point, and 
only up to the point, where the benefits may 
be judged equal to or greater than the cost 
of obtaining the credit. 


Some of these benefits will be monetary in 
that the equipment financed generates new 
sources of revenue. Some of the benefits 
will be non-monetary, such as convenience 
and comfort and pleasure. The 

housewife who buys on credit an electric 
clotheswasher and dryer creates a liability 
for the family in the sense of a debt. But, 
assuming sound financial planning by the 
family, along-term asset is also being 
created, to say nothing of the convenience 
to the family and the elimination of outside 
service costs. 


The concept of sound financial planning is 
the philosophy by which Traders Group 
Limited has sought to serve Canadian 
families and businesses over the years and 
will continue to serve them in the future.« 


A Complete Credit Service 


One of the important benefits of doing 
business with Traders is the customer's 
access to the specialized services and 
knowledge of several financing divisions. 
Traders today provides the public with a 
complete credit service. 


The Finance Group 


Traders Group Limited— 
Consumer Financing Division 


The Consumer Division specializes in 
consumer durable goods sales financing. It 
is best known in the automotive wholesale 
and retail financing field. The division 
finances automobiles at two levels. For the 
dealer, the division provides wholesale 
financing of inventory. At the retail level, the 
customer is able to make his purchase and 
complete his financing arrangements in one 
package at the dealer’s place of business. 


Trans Canada Credit Corporation Limited— 
Personal Loan Division 


Trans Canada Credit is one of Canada’s 
leading personal loan companies with 
offices coast to coast. The company 
provides Canadians with personal loans for 
any worthwhile purpose and, over the years, 
has built a reputation for Superior customer 
service. 


Traders Group Limited— 
Industrial Financing Division 


Traders helps Canada’s industry purchase 
the capital equipment they need to improve 
or expand their business. The company’s 
Industrial Division provides credit services 


to the end user as well as a full range of 
services to distributors and manufacturers 
of heavy machinery and equipment. 
Construction equipment and machine tools 
are two major portfolios. 


Traders Homeplan Limited— 
Homeplan Division 


Traders Homeplan Limited is Canada’s 
largest independent company meeting the 
consumer financing needs of the retail 
lumber and building supply dealer and 
merchandiser of prefabricated buildings. 


Homeplan also provides time payment 
financing for the purchase of home 
improvements, new rural and vacation 
homes and makes residential mortgage 
loans. 


Traders Realty Limited— 
Realty and Mortgage Division 


The Realty & Mortgage Division of Traders 
functions primarily as aland developer and 
realty mortgage lender. In both areas it 
assists in the task of meeting Canada’s 
growing demand for housing of all kinds. 


Aetna Factors Corporation Ltd. 


Aetna Factors Corporation Ltd., a subsidiary 
of Traders Group Limited, specializes in 
administering the receivables of 
manufacturers and distributors. In this way, 
such businesses can concentrate their 
capital resources on product development, 
production and marketing. 


The Insurance Group 


Traders Group Limited includes an 
Insurance Group. The Traders group of 
insurance companies has grown to be the 
third largest domestic group in the general 
insurance field in Canada. The group 


consists of three companies: Canadian 
General Insurance Company, Toronto 
General Insurance Company and Traders 
General Insurance Company. The three 
companies write a full line of automobile, 
fire and miscellaneous casualty insurance 
through agents in all provinces. 


The Frankel Group 


The Frankel Group is headed by Frankel 
Steel Construction Limited, which is a 
wholly-owned subsidiary of Traders Group 
Limited, and is one of the ‘‘big three”’ 
among structural steel fabricators and 
erectors in Canada. 


Traders Group Limited also has important 
shareholder interests in The Guaranty Trust 
Company of Canada and Cadillac 
Development Corporation Limited. 


Head Office for Traders Group Limited is 
625 Church Street, Toronto 285, Ontario. 
Phone 416/925-1461. Branch offices across 
Canada.« 
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Much of the credit for what was 
accomplished in Traders in the four-year 
period starting 1966, belongs to the senior 
management group in that period and the 
initiative and dedication they and their staffs 
directed to the tasks assigned them. We set 
ourselves the corporate challenge of 
adopting new concepts of management and 
making changes necessary to ensuring the 
perpetuation of the company. That the 
expectation would sometimes exceed the 
result is hardly a new fact of life, but that 
there was very substantial progress is 
undeniable and is the real tribute to 
everyone involved. The company is now 
richer and stronger, more certain of its 
future, because our people at all levels of 
the organization made the effort to seek 
change. 


—R. M. Willmott 
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